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Recipe for Transport 


AILWAY history has its ironies, like any other. There 

is a kind of reverse coincidence in the fact that a hundred 
years ago, with the railway mania at its height, the companies 
were fighting Peel’s Government continuously to get their Bills 
for new lines, whereas to-day they are preparing to give battle 
against the Government's plan for railway nationalisation. The 
railways are evidently determined not to be dumb victims of 
their Socialist destiny. They are going to make a fight for it ; 
and the shade of George Hudson must surely be nodding his head 
in approval. 
In a now famous statement, Mr Morrison has re-defined the 


nationalisation issue in terms of the public interest ; it is, he said, 


This is a field in which the abstract noun governs discussion ; 
the argument is about “ unification,” “co-ordination” and 
“ nationalisation.” The task is to try to define this currency 


‘of blessed words—to know what they are likely to mean when 


stripped of gloss. The outlines of the railways’ case can be 
briefly stated. It argues that the railways before the war were 
efficient, within the limitations imposed upon the companies by 
the Railways Act of 1921 ; that these handicaps enabled road 
hauliers to compete “ unfairly ” with the railways ; that they ex- 
hausted themselves in the service of the country during the war, 
drawing without stint upon the improved facilities which their 
careful pre-war husbandry had fortunately enabled them to 
introduce ; that, but for the war, the “ Square Deal” proposals 
would have been on the Statute Book ; and that co-ordination 
of transport is practicable within a framework of private 
ownership, without recourse to nationalisation. 

In their recent speeches the railway spokesmen have not put 
this case forward in identical terms. But one common note was 
that the railways and the road transport industry are already 
in a fair way to arranging as much “ co-ordination” as public 
ownership could achieve. Colonel Gore Browne at the Southern 
Railway meeting was the most informative on this subject. 
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The ideas now being worked out between the railways and 


the road hauliers to achieve co-ordination involve the removal» 
of “anomalies” between the two forms of transport, the’. 
licensing of road hauliers, and the placing upon en of 

abstract 


“ responsibilit:es ” towards the public. Here again the 

noun 1s intrusive. oe 
“ Unificauon,” “co-ordination” and “ nationalisation ” may 

all turn out to mean exactly the same thing. Thus a publicly- 

owned railway system a publicly-owned road transport 

system, with a “square deal” agreement between them by 


which each promised not to undercut the other’s rates, would be. 


a unified, co-ordinated and nationalised transport system. And 
it would also, in all probability, be a grievous imposition on. the 
transport user. Or alternatively, each one of the three words can, 
in different people’s mouths, be mad« to mean not merely 
different but even contradictory things. 


* 


The most important of the questions to ask is why it is 
necessary to do anything about transport. What is wrong with 
it? It is the railways who, in recent years, have been most insis- 
tent that something should be done. Their argument is that, at 
heavy cost, théy have built up a transport system capable of 
carrying all, or nearly all, the public transport business of the 
country. But in the last thirty years a new and rival transport 
industry has grown up on the roads, getting much more benefit 
cut of the public highway system than it pays for, not compelled 
by law to take any goods offered to it for carriage, free to fix 
its own rates without recourse to the cumbrous legal machinery 
of the Railway Rates Tribunal, and thus able to skim the cream 
off the railways’ business. The railway reaction to the threat of 
the roads has developed through several stages. In 1930, they 
succeeded in getting an Act limiting the numbers of road 
vehicles in certain categories. But this was not enough to 
prevent the encroachment on their own revenues. Just before 
the war they therefore put forward their “ Square Deal” pro- 
posals, which, in substance, attempted to make road transport 
charges, like rail transport charges, subject to public determina- 
tion. What was not expressed, but was the kerne] of the pro- 
posal, was that the charges so fixed should not undercut the rail- 
ways. In short, the road hauliers were offered the security of 
a joint menopoly as the price of abandoning their competition. 
(This interpretation would be hotly denied by every railway- 
man, but if this was not the substance of the “ Square Deal” 
proposals, they had no point). The sort of “ fair” charges for 
road transport that the railways had in. mind has been revealed 
by the doctrine subsequently evolved that “track costs,” 
whether for roads and railways, should be pooled and charged 
on a uniform basis, each undertaking adding thereto the costs of 
actual movement. This doctrine has a certain specious charm, 
which has taken in more people than it should, But its logical 
basis is of the slenderest ; its real importance lies in the fact that 
the railways’ track costs are heavy and their costs of operation 
low, while the reverse is true of the roads. 

One meaning that might be attached to “ nationalisation ” is 


simply that arrangements of this sort should be carried cut 


under the aegis of the state, which would purchase the capital 
of the railways and of the road hauliers. It would accord with 
many Labour Party notions, and such stray hints as are avail- 
able of the drift of the Government’s intentions seem to point 
in this direction. But if this is what is intended, it is difficult 
to see a single good reason for it. Those who do not like the 
idea of a road-rail pact to ban “unfair” competition will be 
against it whether it is presented in socialist or capitalist guise. 
And even those who like the idea might well conclude that 
public ownership adds nothing to the prospects of “ co-ordina- 
tion” of this type while it would take away a great deal of 
the flexibility inherent in the existence of several different 
managements. This was the gist of Lord Portal’s careful 
argument last week. The Government may have. it -in’ mind 
to seck the best of both worlds by leaving the. four railway 
companies in existence and merely buying out their stock- 
holders. This would represent the minimum of disturbance, 
but also the minimum of promise of any real rationalisation of 
transport. And no such easy solution presents itself in the case 
of the road transport industry. ; 
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If Mr Morrison is to make out a positive case for nationalisa. 
tion, he will have to show that it would lead to something more 
than a “square deal ” in bureaucratic dress. And that takes 
back fo the basic question. What needs tg be done. to transport? 
When this question is asked in real terms of the national te. 


~»sourges, the outline obamanswenbegins to present itself. There js 


at least a prima facie casé for saying. 
system is wasteful. It is possible that er€ is Much more trans- 
port service on offer than the countfy can use, Nobody can te 
sure that this is trie, because nobody Knows. But if it is truc, 
then there is:a.case forthe rationalisation of transport. It might 
be possible, by careful re-arrangement, to carry the same 
number: of passenger-miles or ton-miles with a smaller expendi- 
ture of effort—that is, with fewer vehicle-miles and man-hours. 
One illustration. of .the.sort.ofre-arrangement.that. might be 
economical would be the closing by the railways of all their small 
stations and the abandonment by the road hauliers of all their 
long-distance _services,..except._ perhaps..a-.few-of . specialised 
character. Here again, nobody knows, because nobody with 
access to the facts has inquired. | 

It is possible that, along these lines, very considerable econo- 
mies could be achieved, at great saving to the nation at large. 
Two caveats must, however, be entered. In the first place, some 
surplus of transport may be needed as a reserve against 
war. And in the second place, a rationalisation of this kind 
would involve a substantial restriction of the transport users’ 
present freedom of choice. In its most extreme form, he would 
have only a single Public Transport Authority to whom his goods 
could be preserved for carriage, without choice as to the means ; 
in a less extreme form, he could choose between road and rail, 
but might find that only one would give him the service he 
wanted. In either case, there would only be one rate, and he 
would have to take it or leave it. As contrasted with the “ Square 
Deal,” it would be a monopoly created to reduce costs instead 
of a monopoly created to raise charges ; but it would be a 
monopoly just the same. 


t the mational transpon 









It ought to be the subject of careful inquiry whether or net 
the economies to be secured do or do not justify the running 
of these risks. If the answer were in the affirthative, the question 
would then arise of the corporate structure and system of 
ownership which would best foster the technical rationalisation. 
There would clearly have to be a financial community of 
interest between the different undertakings, since a parcelling 
out of traffic according to technical considerations of the effort 
needed to handle it would only by accident provide a fair dis- 
tribution of financial revenues. Obviously, much the simplest 
way to secure a financial community of interest is to have a 
single owner of all undertakings, interested only in the consoli- 
dated profit-and-loss account of the whole transport industry. 
To a Labour Government, this argument might well seem 
conclusive. But there is at least one powerful argument to the 
contrary. The object of the whole proceeding would be to 
reduce the costs of moving goods and persons and a strong 
incentive to that end could be provided by giving every under- 
taking a predetermined share of the total transport revenue of 
the country, but allowing. it to.seek its profits by reducing the 
costs of moving the traffic allotted to it. This would bea 
nationalisation, not of the y..of, transport but of the 
demand for it, and the economies it would achieve might be 
tear all the complications of pooling revenue and allocating 
traffic. | 

All this is necessarily very speculative, because these large 
questions have never been at all thoroughly investigated. If 
they were, it might well be that the argument would lead irre- 
sistibly to public ownership. But nationalisation as the conclu- 
sion of an investigation of where. the public interest lies would 
be a very different thing from. nationalisation: as the starting 
point of a purely political assertion of ‘theological: infallibility. 


The right course is to make the investigation, and for all con- 
cerned to abide by. its results. .And until such an investigation 
is made, the impartial observer will be tempted to look with a 
very jaundiced eye on. any. “ nationalisation” schemes which 
impose the crushing su 

tion without a clear and 

public interest is to get in return. 
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Malays or 


HE Government’s proposals for a Malayan Union produced 
T a lively debate in the House of Commons on March 8th. 
It is good that so much parliamentary interest should have been 
aroused, for much is going to depend on the form of the new 
constitution to be provided for Malaya by the British Govern- 
ment, the treaties with the Malay States under which adminis- 
tration was carried on before the war having now been termi- 
nated by the Sultams’ signatures collected by Sir Harold 
MacMichael on his. recent tour of the country, Whatever has 

en or will be said about the methods by which these signa- 
tures have been obtained, the Sultans’ surrender of their formal 
authority is now .an accomplished fact, and even among the 
critics of the Government’s proposals there is little disposition 
to call for a mere restoration of the pre-war system. It is 
generally recognised that the war has peotuced new conditions 
and new problems in Malaya, and that some change in the 
constitution of the territory is inevitable. The question is what 
form this change should take, 

The importance .of Malaya is far greater than is indicated 
by its area or population res. This importance is both 
strategic and economic. Situated at the sharp south-eastern 
corner of continental Asia, Malaya is at the turn of the sea 
route between the Indian Ocean and the China Seas, and as 
long as sea~power has any meaning must remain a key position 
for naval strategy—and this is now clearly seen to involve 
Malaya as a whole and not merely the island of Singapore as 
an isolated base. Economically Malaya has become during the 
last half century a major producer of rubber and of tin for 
the world market. This development has been all the more 
remarkable because Malaya was not formerly a country of dense 
population and high native civilisation like some other Asiatic 
countries which have been further developed economically by 
modern capitalism. For many centuries there have been impor- 
tant trading centres on the Malacca Straits for the sea-borne 
commerce which passed between the Bay of Bengal and the 
South China Sea, but the interior remained mainly jungle with 
a sparse population of Malay peasants grouped along the rivers 
and organised in a number of petty kingdoms or tribal con- 
federacies. Tin mining with European capital only began after 
1880 and rubber cultivation on a large scale only after 1900. 
The rapid expansion of these enterprises has had far-reaching 
effects. It has given Britain a very important economic stake in 
Malaya (both as a field of investment and as a source of vital 
raw materials within the sterling area), while the world as a 
whole has acquired an interest in a territory producing so high 
a proportion of two major commodities in world trade. At the 
same time, the economic deve'opment of Malaya has brought 
into the country (with British encouragement) alien immigrants 
from other parts of Asia in such numbers that the question has 
at last arisen as a matter of urgency whether Malaya is any longer 
to be regarded as a Malay country or not. ; 

This—and not the legal rights of the Malay Sultans—is the 
real issue at stake in the conflict over the proposals for a 
“Malayan Union.” It is, of course, a matter of importance 
whether or not the persuasion used to obtain the signatures 
from the Sultans was of a kind which can properly be described 
as “duress.” Certainly the Colonial Office does not come 
well out of the affair. A directive which instructed Sir Harold 
MacMichael to “ conclude with each Ruler on behalf of His 
Majesty's Government a formal Agreement by which he will 
cede full jurisdiction to His Majesty in his State” and at the 
same time empowered him to recommend whether or not any 
reigning Sultan should be recognised or not (as all of them 
had succeeded since 1941 or might be charged with collabora- 
tton under the Japanese occupation) obviously endowed the 
British envoy with the strongest possible means of pressure. 
Sit Harold categorically states that he “ urged consistently the 
need for the fullest and most careful measure of deliberation.’ 


But there is a conflict of evidence which even a court of law 
might find it difficult to resolve, since so much turns on the 
unspoken assumptions of Sir Harold MacMichael’s visit. And 
the House of Commons is not a court of law. Thus, when the 
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Malayans ? 


Colonial Under-Secretary maintains that there was no duress, 
it 1s open to the House to believe him rather than the Sultan 
of Kedah who affirms that he was presented with “2 verbal 
ultimatum with a time limit.” 

_ In any case the question of the method used is not the main 
issue. The substance of what the Government wants could 
probably have been obtained simply by use of the existing treaty 
powers (under the “ paper treaties,” as Mr Younger contemp- 
tuously described them during the debate), which bind the 
Sultans to take the advice of the British Resident or Adviser 
on all matters not affecting the Moslem religion? What is much 
more serious than the pressure on the Sultans themselves is the 
failure to take any account of Malay opinion in the States. Even 
where the constitution of any particular State provided for 
consultation with councils on such matters, the consultation was 
reduced to the merest formality, and it is clear from the evidence 
that strong objections were voiced, only to be overruled. 

The Government’s case in the debate was that the councils, 
where they existed, were not democratically elected bodies and 
that the Sultans were really autocrats with the full right to sign 
away the basic independence of their peoples. This is certainly 
an odd doctrine to come from a Labour Government. The 
implication is that the Malay monarchies were merely personal 
estates, feudal survivals with which their subjects had no con- 
cern and which the British Government must clear away in 
order to promote democratic progress and self-government. 
But the fact is that the sultanates are important, not in them- 
selves, but as symbols and guarantees of Malay nationality against 
the immigrant elements in Malaya, and it is already clear that 
a much more serious resistance to the British policy is coming 
from the Malay nationalists than from the Sultans themselves. 
Hitherto the rule of the Sultans has preserved the Malay 
character of the States, in spite of the influx of alien immigrants, 
and public office has been reserved for British and Malays. Now 
there is to be a common citizenship for the whole Malayan 
Union, open to anyone born in the country, or resident in it for 
ten years out of the last fifteen, or naturalised at the discretion of 
the Governor. Further, all official positions, as well as member- 
ship of the elected councils which are to be set up, will be open 
to all Malayan citizens irrespective of origin. 

The latest figures of nationality in the three former divisions 
of Malaya are as follows:— 


Malays Chinese 
285,000 663,000 


Indians Europeans 
Straits Settlements 132,000 21,000 


Federated Malay 


a 594,000 712,000 380,000 10,000 

Unfederated Malay 
Staten ies ke 1,083,000 334,00¢ 112,000 2,000 
Tork 3... 1,962,000 § 1,709,000 624,000 33,000 


It will be noticed that the Chinese outnumber the Malays 
heavily in the Straits Settlements—that is, Singapore, Penang 
and Malacca—and less heavily in the Federated States (which 
lie across the middle of the peninsula), while they are in a 
minority in the Unfederated States (which consist of the state 
of Johore, immediately adjoining Singapore, and of the four 
northern states of Kedah, Kelantan, Perlis and Trengganu). 
It was largely the fear of being swamped by the Chinese which 
caused the Unfederated States to keep out of the Federation. 
Now they will all alike be brought within the Malayan Union. 
Singapore, which has the highest percentage of Chinese, is to 
be excluded from the Malayan Union, but the other Straits 
Settlements will be included. The Chinese, and to a less extent 
the Indians, will thus have formidable aggregates of population 
within the Union. But the political power which they will 
wield through their citizenship under the new system will not 
at all be limited to the proportion of their numbers, They are 
the predominant elements of the urban population, whereas the 
Malays are almost entirely peasants and shermen ; they hold 
the country’s industry, commerce and profess:onal occupations 
in ther hands, except in so far as these are carried on by 
Europeans. The Chinese and Indians have had their own 
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schools and have a far larger educated class than the Malays. 
Nobody with knowledge of Malayan conditions can really doubt 
that the result of a politically open field in Malaya, ; with a 
common citizenship and no reservations on behalf of Malay 
nationality, would be in a few years a Chinese ascendancy, with 
the Indians a good second and the Malays practically nowhere. 
It is because the more politically conscious Malays realise this 
that the abolition of the States has evoked such violent resent- 
ment in the Malay community, finding expression in the recent 
Malay National Congress at Kuala Lumpur. The Malays feel, 
not without reason, that they have been let down. 
The sentiments of nationality may be irrational and tiresome, 
but they are facts. In the Colonial Office, on the other hand, 
the belief prevails that such sentiments can be eliminated 
simply by giving people new names ; thus, there are no Arabs 
or Jews, but only Palestinians, no Malays or Chinese, but only 
Malayan citizens. It is not realistic to assume that because 
the Malays, like the Arabs of Palestine, are economically and 
politically backward as compared with the immigrants, their 
feelings can safely be ignored. They may be able to cause 
trouble which will greatly outweigh the gratitude of the Chinese 
and Indians for concessions going far beyond what could 
reasonably have expected. Nor is it wholly certain that the 
Chinese and Indians will not use their greater influence to make 
trouble for the British. The Chinese, it is true, were the core 
of such resistance to the Japanese as there was in Malaya. But 
they did so out of loyalty to Chungking, not to the British, and 
in different circumstances their attitude might be very different. 
To urge these points is not necessarily to say that the Colonial 
Office’s policy is wrong. The opposite policy of perpetuating 
the disenfranchisement of the country’s most active and intelli- 
gent inhabitants may be quite impossible. Indeed, it cannot be 
regarded as having worked to the advantage of the Malays, for 
the period during which the British Colonial administration tried 
to act as a buffer between the Malays and the Chinese saw the 
' Malays fall lower and lower, by comparison both with the immi- 
grants themselves and with people of their own race in, say, 
the Philippines and Java. Indirect rule had not achieved what 
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was wanted, and if it has to be dropped, now is Probably the 
best time to do so. » If it is inevitable that the Chinese and Indian 
should haye a voice in the affairs of the country, it may be the 
best policy to concede it now rather than have it wrung from q 
reluctant administration by force—though it might still be 
possible to slow down the process of transition by confining 
Malayan citizenship to those born in the country. The essential 
point is that the Colonial Office has not explained its policy 
either at Westminster or in Malaya or anywhere else. Indeed, 
it has been guilty of oe the main issue and of talking as if 
it were merely a question of ending the anachronism of native 
autocracies achieving a general administrative tidying up, 
Much bigger things are afoot and there must be time to con 
sider them—as well as provision of the essential facts by which 


Moreover, the international implications must not be for- 
gotten. In the eyes of the critics of British colonial policy, 
Malaya was a profitable protectorate which the British, in 1941, 
failed to protect. Chief among these critics are the two other 
members of the Big Three—and for not very different reasons, 
The quickest way to lose the sympathy of both at once is to make 
mistakes, whether of substance or of appearance, in British 
colonial policy. Next door to Malaya, in Java and Indo-China, 
the Dutch and the French are, with every encouragement from 
Britain, giving rein to the wishes of the native population. The 
Foreign Office cannot afford to preach to o what the 
Colonial Office, to all appearance, fails to practise. The House 
of Commons, last week, creditably expressed these sentiments in 
a debate which cut across all parties and revealed a cleavage of 
opinion on the moral as well as the political issue. The Govern- 
ment should not disregard these expressions of public misgiving. 
They cannot ignore what public opinion, here and elsewhere, 
thinks of their actions, however convinced oe may be that 
public opinion is mistaken. It is to be hoped that Mr Creech 
Jones spoke over-hastily when he closed the debate with a trucu- 
lent statement warning the House against being under any 
illusion about the Government’s intentions to “ push on” with 
their policy. 


The Professional Income 


HIS article is a plea for mercy on behalf of the middle 

range of the earned incomes. Much has been heard in 
recent years about the woes of the rich, with their 19s. 6d. 
income tax. Even more is regularly to be heard about the 
deserts of the poor. Not much, however, is ever said about the 
position in which the professional classes find themselves. True, 
from time to time the “ middle classes ” find their champions— 
but the context usually implies that it is the broad range of the 
clerical and commercial classes that are meant. Without in- 
tending to prejudice anybody else’s claims, this article is an 
attempt to put in a word for the professional man and his 
family. The incomes concerned are unquestionably high in 
comparison with the average of all incomes; they may even 
be high relatively to the average of all salaries. But they are 
the incomes, and they have hitherto represented the standard 
of living that can reasonably be aspired to by the professional 
man—that is, by the university graduate or by the man who 
has devoted time and effort to acquiring some professional 
qualification. This range of incomes can be thought of as 
beginning at about £600 and rising to about £5,000, which is 
the limit for professional earnings in all save a very few cases 
in a very few professions. It covers doctors, lawyers, university 
teachers (and some school teachers), civil servants, administrators 
of all kinds, actuaries, accountants, surveyors, engineers and a 
great variety of other callings. The pom burden of tax on 
these incomes was not exorbitant. married man with two 
children with an earned gross income of £800 retained 92 per 
cent of it after tax ; if his gross income was £5,000, he still 
kept 72 per cent. With this level of taxation, and with the cost 
of living what it then was, professional incomes in this country 
provided, for a reasonably competent and hard-working man, 
a living that was comfortable though by no means extravagant. 


The professional man could not afford a family of Victorian 
Proportions—not, at least, if he was going to educate them in 
the way he considered necessary. But he did not need to stint 
his children and he could do what every father wants to do— 
he could bring them up to follow in his own footsteps. 

There are two reasons why the preservation of an educated 
professional class, recruiting itself from below, but attaining 
to standards of some comfort, culture and leisure, should be 
regarded as being in the public interest, even in this egalitarian 
age. The first is in order to provide a reasonable incentive to 
ambition in the young and to effort in the established. It would 
surely take a leveller of extremist views to object to an order 
of society that held before the ambitious young man the visioa 
of a comfortable house, with some domestic help in it, a cat, 
an ¢ducation for his children, holidays and travel, books and 
music and some savings to supplement the old-age pension. 
But, in any case, the question is not whether the vision shall 
be. suppressed, but whether the young man shall be told that 
he can only hope to attain it by going in for profit-making 
business. S$ leads to the second reason. The professional 
classes are, almost by definition, the main supports of the 
intellectual life of the country. They have been the maid 
begetters of social reformers, artists and art lovers, explorefs 
and experimenters, poets and politicians. Indeed, it is not 
merely the intellectual life of country but its public life 
in general which would be immeasurably the poorer if 

essional classes—and per i ly their women— 

were not ready to fill the h of thousands of posts of 
paid service. One reason why the professional classes 
this rdle is because, by definition, they have the education 


the culture, which those who are both richer and poorer than 
they are often lack. But the other reason, which is often ovet- 
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looked, is that they have the margin of income to be able to 
create the necessary leisure. This also is particularly true of 
omen. : 
ee not easy to be specific about margins of income. An 
average budget is almost meaningless when tastes and circum- 
stances vary so widely. Moreover, very little effort has been 
devoted to collecting family budgets in these ranges of income. 
Nevertheless, a certain amount of information is available, 
chiefly from the inquiries made by the Ministry of Labour and 
by Mr. P. H. Massey, and this has been drawn upon in con- 
structing Table I. The distribution of expenditure shown in 
this Table, it should be emphasised, is in no way average, or 
closely based on ascertained facts. The only claim made is 
that the figures are reasonably representative. The table first 
shows how gross income was affected by tax in 1937-38 and 
then gives estimates for representative expenditure on the basic 
requirements of house-room, food, heat and clothing. This 

































































Taste I. 
(Married couple with two children) 
£ £ £ £ £ f 

1, Gross iMCOME 6.2.4. - eee ee 600 800 1,000 2,000 3,000 5,000 
Oo Wak 2950-58 oe ce cece aes 23 63 103 328 639 1,414 
3. Pre-war net income ........ 577 737 897 2,361 3,586 
Pre-war expenditure on necessaries: } 
4. Rent and rates ............ 67 90 100 200 | 250 
6 eh i toch eae 135 145 160 290+ 330t 
6. Fuel and light ............. 33 45 50 80 100 
1, Cothin sonst. ete ee 53 70 90 180 250 
8. Pre-war margin for education, j 

holidays, travel, entertain- 

ment, car, wages, medical 

care, saving and all other 

expenses (3 less 47).....- 289 387 497 1611 2,656 
9. Post-war tax$ ..0..0.5.0.. 146 | 106 166 | 503 | 990 | 2,161 
10. 50% increase in items 4-7 .. 144 175 200 313 375 | 465 
Il. Post-war margin ........4. 122 | 169 | 234 | 559 | 885 | 1,444 
12. Post-war margin as % of pre- 

| en 42 44 47 53 55 | 54 

* Assuming one domestic servant. ¢ Assuming two domestic servants. { Calculated on 


following assumptions: (@) Standard rate of 7s. 6d.; (6) Personal and earned income 
allowances as pre-war; (c) One-third standard rate on first £50, two-thirds standard rate 
on next £75 of taxable income ; (d) Surtax rates as in 1946-47. 








gives a figure for the margin left to cover all other expenditure 
of every kind, including all those from which any social benefit, 
as well as individual enjoyment, can be derived. Line 9 calcu- 
lates possible post-war taxation on certain assumptions that 
appear reasonable for the period after reconversion is completed. 
Line 10 makes allowance for an increase of 50 per cent in 
the cost of the basic requirements. Lines 11 and 12 show how, 
the prospective post-war margin compares with the pre-war. 
No weight should be put upon the precise figures. The broad 
conclusion is that the margin looks like being cut in half in 
money terms. Moreover, the prices of all the things on which 
the margin is spent have also gone up, or will go up. In terms 
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of what it will buy, the margin will have been reduced by 
two-thirds. 

It is worth pausing to inquire what is likely to be the effect 
of such a severe reduction in the margin of disposable income. 
In what way will the representative family react? Beyond very 
much question, it will be the activities of greatest social value 
that will be abandoned first. The public services and the 
cultural life will inevitably fall off, since they are, from each 
individual family’s point of view, “luxuries.” It is more likely 
that the size of the average family will fall off (which would 
certainly be a public disaster) than that the habit of sending 
children to exclusive boarding schools will be abandoned (which 
some people would regard as a public benefit). The effect on 
leisure is likely to be different for the two sexes. The husband, 
especially if his income comes in fees rather than salary, will 
prefer his golf and his week-ends to hard work, which brings 
him in so little (the combined total of income tax and surtax, 
after Mr Dalton’s changes of last October, reaches 12s. 6d. at 
£3,000 and 13s. 6d. at £4,000). The wife, if shortage of 
money is combined with shortage of domestic servants, will 
lose all her leisure, to the great loss of local government and 





TaBLeE II. 
(Married couple with two children) 


Gross income ......... 
SS eee 


. Net income, 1937-38 ... 
Post-war tax* ........ 


. Net income, post-war .. 
. Adjustment for 50% rise 


2 oo £f WwW PP 









nes gS ee ee 


; 1 
SEMI 5. 2h ie ne pa "414 | 2.327 


3,586 








. Net income. 1937-38 ........ 
| 2,161 | 3,491 
2,010 2.459 2,839 3,509 


670 820 946 1,170 





eS. ane es a Sane 








ow a w tee 


. Net income, post-war ....... 
. Adjustment for 50°, rise in 
BENG iy cys pond epee oo 











~ 


. Equivalent of 5 in 1937-38 
SEE EP Pe re 998 





1,173 | 1,340 | 1,639 | 1,893 | 2,339 





* Same assumptions as in Table I. 





voluntary services of all kinds. It is difficult to say which 
would do more harm to the community, more leisure for pro- 
fessional men or less leisure for their wives. The position of. 
the wife, herself professionally trained, who wants to take a 
paid post, is also worth considering. At first glance, it seems 
easy to earn enough to pay for the domestic service necessary 
to release the wife. But if her husband’s income is £2,000, the 
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A CAPITAL PENSION 


By way of pension.. 
commencing at age sixty-five .. 
for the remainder of life... 


with £1,500 on death before age sixty-five . . 


. Capital Instalments of £100 per annum for fifteen years 
.. followed by an annuity of £150 (subject to tax) 


. this can all 


be secured by a male life aged forty next birthday for an annual premium of £55.13.0 
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minimum salary that the wife can take without being actually 
out of pocket is about £450. 

In the past, the escape from this position was by way of 
higher incomes. Professional people, as a body, are in a fairly 
strong position for increasing their earnings in the long rua, 
and they made the adjustment to higher taxes and prices after 
the First German War with comparative speed and ease. But 
this avenue of escape is now very largely blocked. This 
is made clear by Table II. On the assumptions made in 
the Table—of which the most important are a 50 per cent 
rise in prices and a standard rate of income tax of 7s. 6d.—an 
increase of income from £400 to just over £600 would be 
enough to preserve the purchasing power of net income. The 


‘mian who had £800 before the war, however, would have to 


secure an increase to about £1,375 to stay im the same place. 
At £1,000 pre-war, the required increase is to £1,750. At 
£1,500, it is to very nearly £3,000. The pre-war income of 
£2,000 was worth slightly more than the post-war income of 
£4,000 looks like providing. And to reproduce the real value 
of a pre-war income of £3,000 it would be necessary to go to 
more than £7,000. In short, if the standard of living of the 
professional class were to remain intact, it would be necessary 
to increase the general level of salaries and fees by at least 
50 per cent at the bottom of the range, by at least 75 per cent 
in the middle and by fully 100 per cent or more at the top. 
This is, to put it mildly, not very likely to happen. Indeed, 
the trends that are now noticeable run in the contrary direction 
and the higher the basic level of salary, the smaller is the per- 
centage addition that is being granted. There has been a 
tendency, in a number of professions where salaries are deter- 
mined by a formal scale to grant war bonuses of the same. flat 
amount to all grades (which penalises the upper grades) and 
even so to exclude from their operation all above a certain figure. 
The highest grade of the Civil Service recently secured an 


Russia in 1946—Ill 
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increase of 163 per cent ; in last week’s-pay increases for 

of the armed forces, the increase for colonels is 30 per cen 
for captains, RN, 24 per cent ; that for admirals and air chia 
marshals is only 26 per cent; generals are actually reduced 
These proportions make a very poor comparison with what has 
happened to wages or to the lower riés—let alone wit, 
what would be necessary to preserve the whole, or most, of the 
pre-war standard of living of the professional! classes, 

In wartime, the burdens of taxation must fall where they cay 
be carried and there is, basically, no complaint about the distr. 
bution of the wartime burdens. But in the Post-war era, we ar 
told, the National Income is to be larger than it was. Wh 
should so valuable a class be so severely penalised? Wh; 
should the state so: inedly break down the bridge between 
the proletariat ang the plutocracy? . The remedy is perfectly 
obvious. What stops the avenue of escape is the very steep 
progression of surtax between £2,000.and £5,000. These rate; 
have been nearly doubled since 1937. Moreover, when steep 
progression was first applied to this block of incomes, they wer: 
still high incomes in any meaning of the word ; they could 
be treated as wholly marginal to basic requirements. In a few 
years’ time, with the fall in the value of money, these income 
will be the normal reward of moderate success in any profession 
and they will have to be. drawn upon for what are at les; 
conventional necessities. There is a very strong case, in any 
further remissions of taxation that proves possible in the ner 
year or two, for considering three reliefs to these incomes. The 
first would be an extension of the earned income allowance fron 
its present limit of £1,500 to £5,000. The second would be, 
lessening of the gradient of progression of the surtax rates in 
the lower ranges. The third would be an extension to surta 
of the children’s allowances now given against income ta. 
These reliefs would cost comparatively little money. The; 
would return a large social dividend. 


Crisis in Russian Agriculture 


“THE industrial reconstruction of the western Soviet provinces 

is closely bound up with the rehabilitation of agriculture 
in these regions. The importance to the Soviet Union, before 
the war, of the agricultural resources in the west is illus- 
trated by the following figures. The liberated areas possessed 
40 per cent of the sown acreage of all collective farm land in the 
Soviet Union, 37 per cent of the land under grain, 85 per cent 
of the area under sugar beet, 40 per cent of the cattle popula- 
tion, 45 per cent of the horses, 60 per cent of the pigs and-28 
per cent of the sheep and goats. (The relative importance of the 
western provinces has since diminished, because of the 
expansion of agriculture in eastern Russia.) 

Another set of figures illustrates the collapse of the whole 
material structure of farmifig in the liberated areas as a result 
of the war. According to official Russian statistics, which in this 
case seem to be reliable, 137,000 tractors and 49,000 harvester 
combines were destroyed during the fighting and the German 
occupation. It is now disclosed that only 6,000 tractors were 
evacuated from the invaded lands to eastern Russia in 1941-42, 
which confirms the opinion, expressed in The Economist at the 
time, that, in contrast to the industrial evacuation, the agri- 
cultural evacuation was a failure. The collective farms in the 
Ukraine alone possessed 90,000 tractors before the war. True, 
since the liberation the number of machine tractor stations has 
been restored to the pre-war level, but they are mere shadow 
stations, being lithe more than the administrative frame- 
work of the state-owned organisation which used to service the 
collective farms with mechanical equipment. Altogether 26,000 
tractors have now been di from various parts of the 
Soviet Union to the liberated areas. The mechanical traction 
power of collective farming there is thus Only..a.small fraction. 
of what it used to be. ’ oe “~ | 

Livestock has suffered losses of the same magnitude. During 
the fighting it was reduced virtually to nil. So far, 3,000,000 
bead of caitle have been sent from eastern Russia to the liberated 
areas. About ha’f this quantity had already been evacuated 


eastwards in 1941 and 1942; the other half has been bought 
by the Government from the collective farms in the eastem 
lands and transferred to the Ukraine and to Byelorussia. Befor 
the war, the total head of the cattle in the liberated areas was 
about 25 millions. These figures explain the otherwise incompre- 
hensive confiscation of live cattle by the Russians in th 
countries occupied by the Red Army. It is certain, however, that 
the benefit that Soviet farming has derived from this source i 
negligible by comparison with the loss caused to agriculture it 
the Soviet occupied countries. The transfer of cattle to Russi 
has been so disorderly and chaotic that a high proportion of th 
livestock has not reached its destination. The number of hors 
left in the liberated areas is not known. Local reports suggtst 
that it must be negligible, since they invariably speak of the cow 
as the chief draught animal in the kolkhozes, and even in th 
sugar refineries of the Ukraine. The stark prospect of an almost 
disastrous shortage of meat, animal fats and_ natural fertilisers 
thus faces the Soviet western lands for quitea number of yeas 
_ The soil in those lands has been utterly impoverished. The 
yield of grain per hectare in the Ukraine was only’ $0. per cet! 
of normal in recent years. The area sown in the fiberated 
provinces in 1945 is only 69 per cent of the pre-war acreagt 
(75 per cent for grain). The fall in theyield per hectare—evet 
if a considerable improvement takes place this year—suggts’ 
that the next harvest will at best be below 50 per cent of norm 
Even so, this year’s results in agriculture will represent 4 Ve 
impressive advance on those of last year. The shortage of 
manure can to a very large extent.be made good by the supply 
of-artificial fertilisers now that the chemical industries are being 
converted from war to peace. To remedy the shortage of fats, 
the cultivation of oleagious plants, especially of sunflower 
soya, is being extended in.the south of Russia. All the resources 
of Russia’s flourishing experimental agricultural science #* 
being, mobilised. for the rehabilitation of Ukrainian. Bycle 
russian and northern Russian farming. However, there are 10 
short run very narrow limits to" what’ science’can achieve hert. 
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though its beneficial influence will certainly make itself strongly 
felt later on. Artificial msemination, for instance, which is 
peing widely practised, cannot quickly ‘wipe off the heavy 
jeficit in livestock. A more radical redistribution of cattle and 
agricultural machinery between the eastern and the western 
lands would certainly improve the lot of the farms in the liberated 
areas ; but it might also conceivably cause a dangerous deteriora- 
tion of farming standards in the eastern provinces, on whose 
agricultural output Russia must now primarily rely. It seems 
that though some more help from the east may still be forth- 
coming, the farms of the liberated areas will, in the main, have to 
fend for themselves and to’ struggle through. a very difficult 
period indeed. 

This situation creates grave social and political as well as 
economic problems. Collective farming in the liberated areas, 
deprived as it is of its technical foundation, has lost much of its 
coherence, and here and there it has even been threatened with 
complete disintegration. The tractor is the unifying technical 
factor in collective farming, just as the horse represents the 
classical source of power of the small individual farmer. Where 
both—the horse and the tractor—are lacking, any form of farm- 
ing, whether collective or individual, must decay. At present 
members of collective farms are trying to work their own private 
plots as best they can, without bothering much about the col- 
lective fields. To counteract this attitude, Government propa- 
ganda is campaigning against the “ violation of the statutes of 
the collective farms” by the peasants. The most typical viola- 
tion is the kolkhozniks’ “annexation” of collectively owned 
land to their little, private holdings. Undoubtedly, Nazi 
propaganda against collective farming has also left some imprint 
on the mind of the le, although the Nazis themselves did 
not share out collective property among local peasants. As an 
editorial in The Bolshevik put it recently : 


There are collective farmers who contribute little to collec- 
tive production, who do not show due care for the communal 
economy of the farms, but endeavour to inflate thei private 
holdings at the expense of the communal land. _. The exist- 
ence and the vitality of vestiges of capitalism in the mind 
of people in our country is explained not only by the fact that 
people’s minds are lagging behind economic conditions, but 
also by the influence of an alien ideology. In the years of the 
war tens of millions of Soviet people lived under the German 


NOTES OF 


Moscow Silent on Persia— 


The diplomatic protests’ on the violation of Russia’s under- 
takings to Persia are all still unanswered though Moscow radio has 
now accused Persia of “ aggressive tendencies.” Meanwhile, Rus- 
sian forces still dominate Persia’s northern provinces, where they 
are conducting troop movements which give Persia and the world 
understandable cause for alarm. Washington has sent a further 
note asking Moscow whether it has, as is rumoured, increased its 
forces. The British Government has not followed suit. Pending 
better evidence, it seems to regard the news of Russian cavalry 
crossing the Southern border of the province of Azerbaijan, and 
of Russian tanks in Karaj (20 miles from Tehran) as betokening 
merely local re-arrangements. Movements are certainly in pro- 
gress, and look very like sabre-rattling in the interests of forcing 
the Persians to enter into some agreement before March 25—the 


@ date on which the members of the Security Council have to take 


their seats round a green table. 

The ultimate purpos¢’ of Russia’s technique in Persia is an 
enigma. Is it vaulting ambition? Or is it—as seems more likely— 
a determination to secure some prepared positions during the 
Period in which, the Russians feel sure, neither the American nor 
the British public would tolerate entry into war? But though the 
Purpose may be obscure, the pattern of Moscow’s diplomacy has 

come conventional and plain. Just as, in February, the charge 
about Azerbaijan was countered with indictments of British policy 
in Greece and Indonesia, so, this month, American and British 
Protests have been met with counter-charges, Washington 1s 
accused of bad faith in executing the Moscow agreement on the 
broadening of the Bulgarian Government. Its aide mémoire of 
February 22nd to Bulgaria, stating that the appointment of two 

truly representative ® members of the opposition to Cabinet rank 
would be one means of qualifving for American recognition, is 
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Fascist occupation. . . They were all then deprived ot truth- 
ful Soviet information and were subjected to the influence of 
false Fascist propaganda. The German Fascist occupants 
endeavoured to implant the ideology of private property and 
of nationalism. The enemy not only exterminated Soviet 
people but starved them and drove them to work under the whip 
of Fascist overseers. He also did his utmost to demoralise 
them, to poison their consciousness and to sap their belief in 
the rightness of our great cause. 

The way back to individual farming is in actual fact barred, 
not only because the Government 1s determined to prevent it, 
but also because the shattering of its technical basis tends to 
produce a complete decay of agriculture rather than any genuine 
revival of individual farming. For its recovery, farming in the 
liberated areas is now completely dependent on the State, and 
especially on State-owned tractor plants and factories, for 
agricultural implements and chemical fertilisers. The loss of 
livestock makes the countryside more than ever dependent on 
mechanisation ; and mechanised farming inevitably means, under 
Russian conditions, collective farming. The decisive question 
is how quickly the Government will be able to restore the 
technical basis of the kolkhoz system—to send sufficient numbers 
of tractors, harvester combines and lorries to the countryside. 
The period which must elapse before the countryside is 
“ saturated ” with mechanical equipment is likely to be trouble- 
some, A somewhat similar situation prevailed during the 
first Five-Year Plan, when agriculture was collectivised before 
the technical means for collective farming were available. 
In those years the Russian peasantry was prevented from revert- 
ing to individual holdings by sheer force. The countryside was 
torn by virtual civil war. It took several years for the Soviet 
factories to provide the means for the mechanisation of farming; 
and only then did the kolkhoz system ‘gain stability and acquire 
coherence. Some such crisis appears to be brewing in the 
liberated areas, where for atime the Government will probably 
use drastic measures to prevent the kolkhozes from falling 
asunder. Yet, the extent of the crisis will this time be limited 
by the fact that in the rest of Russia agriculture is developing 
more or less normally, and that Soviet industry is now incom- 
parably better equipped than it was between 1929 and 1932 to 
supply the farms with the machines and materials which they 
so desperately need. 


THE WEEK 


now held by Moscow to violate the original plan because it uni- 
laterally “puts forward new conditions” for participation in the 
Government. The American Government has in its reply con- 
vincingly referred M. Vyshinsky to a conversation on the subject 
held with him by Mr Cohen of the State Department on February 
16th. The current tu quoque to Great Britain is being delivered 
by radio—that is, by means of nightly broadcasts on Egypt, Greece 
and India. But there exists, at present, no red herring pungent 
enough to divert the attention of anyone, save perhaps the Russian 
home public, from the hapless plight of Persia. 

In Tehran, the Majlis has reached the end of its appointed 
term, and has been dissolved. All responsibility, during this 
difficult period, therefore, rests with the cabinet. M. Qawam 
maintains his stand, and with justice, that he can entertain oo 
Russian requests for oil concessions and elections, or offers of 
commercial agreements, until the Russian Government’s pledge 
to withdraw its troops has been fulfilled. 


* * x 


—and on Manchuria 


Diplomatically speaking, the Manchurian affair also stands 
at deadlock. No reply has been received from Moscow to the 
American Note of March 9th, and to the British and Chinese 
Notes, requesting explanations of Soviet action there. The full 
text of the American Note has been published. Sent both to 
Chungking and Moscow, it makes two main points. The 
first is that the United States regards the Russian proposal, 
made to China on January 21st, that certain Manchurian coal, 
power, iron, steel and cement industri should be operated under 
joint Sino-Soviet control, as an infringement of the open-door 
principle and as discrimination against America. The second is 


9 ore ER 
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that exaction of reparations in the form of Japanese-owned plant 
in Manchuria is not a matter for unilateral action, being one of 
“common interest and concern to those Allies who bore the 
major burden in defeating Japan.” As is well known, the Russians 
bore the burden for one week only. The Chinese Government 
has answered that it has been unable to accept the Russian pro- 
posals. Until Moscow also 1eplies, it is difficult to see what 
further action can be taken in the diplomatic field. 

In Manchuria itself, the main scene is unchanged, but one or 
two properties Lave been shifted about the stage. All Russian 
troops have been withdrawn from Mukden and from the mining 
centre of Fushun in its vicinity. Some have gone north towards 
Changchun, others southwards. The Chinese Nationalist com- 
mander, who had received no advance intimation of this move, 
understood it to be part of some manceuvres of which he had 
been warned, and was not in a position to move: into the city in 
strength. Meantime, General Chou-En-Lai’s Communist forces 
are said to be in the suburbs and there are confused reports 
about fighting berween the two sets of Chinese forces. Communist 
forces in Manchuria, reckoned by their general at 100,000 regulars 
and 200,000 irregulars, are said to be deploying in Jehol and 
waiting on the outskirts of Harbin in the hope that the Russians 
will evacuate that city also. Meantime, Chinese Nationalist 
officials are being flown north to take over Mukden. 

This is the confusing scene which General Marshall has flown 
to Washington to report. For the moment, American eyes are 
on Manchuria, and he would do well to explain that the delicate 
relations which prevail there between the Nationalists and an 
increasing number of Communists are not representative of pre- 
sent relations between the two groups elsewhere in China. 


* x x 


Peacetime RAF — 


The return to peacetime practice brought before the 
House of Commons this week the Air Estimates for the coming 
Budget year. The Under-Secretary, Mr John Strachey, empha- 
sised that this was a transitional year ; war debts, in the form of 
gratuities, release pay and post-war credits, amounting in all to 
£67 million, have to be paid, as well as the current expenses of a 
dwindling Air Force. The total bill would, therefore, be 
£225} million, plus a handsome £28 million for research and 
development, and an unspecified sum for supplies, both of which 
will be included in the Estimates for the combined Ministry of 
Supply and Aircraft Production. Excluding the war-debt items, 
some £300 million at least will be spent on a peacetime, or rather 
a post-war, RAF. 

This is an estimate which it is hard either to applaud or to 
criticise ; there are such large gaps in the picture, and many of 
them are not the fault of the Government. For instance, the 
possibilities—as well as the probabilities—of atomic bombing are 
completely unknown, at any rate to the general public. While 
they are still being discovered it is possible only to mark time. 

But whatever the types of equipment used by the peacetime 
RAF and whatever the number of men required to operate them, 
one lesson of the war remains unchanged. The basic function of 
the RAF is to be a nucleus capable of expansion in time of 
need. This it must remain, and the two potential bottlenecks to 
expansion are still the training of pilots and the building of air- 
craft. For this reason it is unfortunate that Mr Strachey was 
unable to make his statement on the RAF reserves at the same 
time. The efficiency, size, and organisation of these reserves are, 
from the point of view of defence, of almost equal importance 
with the RAF itself, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the Air 
Ministry will base its plans not only on the continued existence 
of the Air Training Corps, but also on a larger and more broadly- 
based Auxiliary Air Force of “ week-end ” squadrons. 


* 


_ The second potential bottleneck—that of the aircraft industry— 
involves wider questions of civil flying. So. far, the Government 
seems to be assuming that the size of the aircraft industry can 
. eect semnh Geet slat Se ae armed forces and 
€ state-owned airlines, plus a small surplus for export. While 
oe produc aie of civil types is i in such an embryonic stage 
s is perhaps ers e. it is vital, i 
prog vital, in the long run, 
In juggling with a manpower Budget there is a real danger that 
it is taken for granted that this industry comes almost i 


i 1 exclu: 
into the “ armaments” category, and that its labour force must, 


if possible, be rationed accordingly. If that were to happen, the 
future of the aeroplane as anything except an instrument of war 
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or a public carrier would be over so far as this country jg con. 
cerned. In the long run, too, such a decision would affect 
supply of potential RAF pilots, instructors and ferry-pilots, beside 
hampering the use of aircraft for business and pleasure. So long 
as the production of light aircraft is squeezed out and di 

it will be impossible for ordinary men and women to leam to 
fly. At present the cost of aircraft is so high that private fy 
clubs can only hope to pay their way by charging up to £5 a 
hour for tuition. 

The need for a subsidy, as under the Civil Air Guard scheme. js 
not in any way suggested, but the Government would do well 1 
consider the needs of the future. Its responsibility js no 
admittedly, immediate or direct. But the aircraft industry, fo, 
whom it is the major customer, would need only small encourage. 
ment (in such matters as permits and licences, for instance) 1 


put greater effort into a field where, before the war, it was in th § 


front rank. And if expansion in this direction is encouraged, , 
further reserve of skill and plant would exist upon which a wu. 
time RAF, if ever another should be necessary, could draw x 
short notice. 


* * * 


The Ministry of Information Dies 


Mr Attlee’s announcement on the future arrangements {o; 
Government publicity was long overdue. It is difficult to 
why it was postponed until only a month before MOI’s demis, 
Had it come earlier, the nev orgamisation for which it provide 
might have retained the services of some outstanding individuals 
who have in the interim despaired of a future in Governmen 
employment and departed to other callings. The plan contain 
no surprises. Home and overseas policy departments are in 
future to handle their own publicity, but are to draw, for tecb- 
nical services, upon.a common pool of film-makers, photographic 
experts, exhibition organisers and the like, which is to be called 
the Central Office of Information. This last is, happily enough, 
to be placed under the Lord President of the Council. Presum- 
ably, it will employ officers paid at Civil Service rates, which are 
not attractive to many who ought to be recruited. If so, it is to be 
hoped that it will be, in the maia, a commissioning agency bent 
on seeking out and employing the best outside talent available in 
the British market, rather than on producing the films and 
exhibitions itself. 

No provision is made as yet for the peacetime continuance o 
the Social Survey. It is to be hoped that this useful activity, 100, 
will be taken, and expanded, under the Lord President’s wing. 


* 


The greatest weakness of the new scheme is in the field of 
overseas publicity. Centralised production is catered for, but, 
on the distribution side, *t perpetuates the old multiplicity o 
channels that proved so inconvenient during the war. Who ca 


“say where portrayal of Britain ends and education in the British 


way of life begins? Yet these two tasks are still to be understaken 
by separate bodies—the first by the regional department 
(Foreign Office, Dominions Office, Colonial Office and the res) 
the second by the British Council, while the BBC overseas s- 
vice will be doing both. The BBC must, clearly, maintain is 
quasi-independent status, because the Overseas Services mus 
dovetail (both for technical reasons and on account of cross 
listening) with the Home Service, for which it is wholly respon 
sible. But there is no good reason for reproducing the same 
blurred old frontiers between the British Council and other over- 
seas publicity organs. The Cabinet has «ondemned the organist 
tions concerned to endless vistas of co-ordinating committees, 0 
else to endless duplication. It has paid too much attention (¢ 
old shapes and to the personal foibles which account for them. 
It would have done better to reorientate the British Council wilh 
a new chairman who would be a magnet for staff of better calibre 
and more representative of British life. In so doing, it would have 
respected the indisputable fact that, anywhere abroad, the Brits 
agent who conducts publicity is regarded as a Government st 
vant, and that, consequently, the existence of more than om 
agency is simply a cause for suspicion and bewilderment. 


*« * * 
Threats to Production 


It appeared earlier in the week that the Government's nation! 
Production drive might be seriously threatened by developmen!s 
in the motor industry, one of the key export industries. Fifty 
thousand workers in Coventry were urged by their shop st 
to down tools in support of 4,000 strikers at the Humber factoty- 
Fortunately the prompt action of the unions in sending utget 
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insuuctions to the.men‘to remain. at work proved effective, and 


the shop stewards’ call to all motor workers to demonstrate on 
Wednesday morning proved a complete fiasco. Two other favour- 
able features in the situation are, first, une decision of 3,000 em- 
ployees of Austin’s to resume work after striking over the employ- 
ment of two non-unionists, who subsequently agreed to join the 
union; and, secondly, the rejection by Standard workers of strike 
action. 

At the same time, a critical situation has arisen at the Ford 
works in Dagenham, where the firm has threatened to close the 
works following a dispute over wage rates and what is virtually 
a “stay-in” strike. The Ministry of Labour has now agreed to 
intervene in the dispute, and its Chief Industrial Commissioner 
is to meet representatives of both parties. 

The background to the disputes at Coventry and Dagenham is 
broadly the same, though there are certain features peculiar to 
the Ford factory, whose organisation has never fitted into the 
normal collective bargaining methods. The Coventry dispute 
originated with Humber’s decision to declare 550 men redundant, 
and with a dispute over the basis of fixing piece-work prices ; 
the workers sought a separate agreement with rates well above 
the national minima. is no doubt that wartime piece 
rates were unduly inflated and the process of readjustment to 
peace time rates and conditions is bound to be a difficult and, 
for the workers, a painful operation. Rates are also the cause 
of the trouble at Dagenham, where the workers are asking for 
improvements all round—a minimum skilled rate of 4s. an hour, 
a starting rate of 3s. 1d. an hour for other grades, and equal pay 
for women. In addition, they seek recognition for the shop 
stewards. An agreement was signed in April, 1944, whereby 
the company- recognised trade unions for the first time, but this 
did not extend to shop stewards and this has been a perpetual 
source of friction. 

The reconversion from war to peace production has so far been 
proceeding smoothly—if slowly—and, with the exception of the 
national dock stoppage, the industrial picture has been remarkably 
free from strikes since VJ day, in contrast to the upheavals in 
America. But the present outburst in the motor trade may be a 
harbinger of difficulties ahead, which will demand very careful 


piloting. As with all recent unofficial strikes one of the root 


troubles is the slowness of the normal negotiating machinery. 

Following last week’s meetings with employers and trade union 
leaders, the Government is carrying its production drive into the 
regions, and joint meetings are to be held in the main provincial 
centres with local employers and union representatives. The 
TUC, rather pertinently, questions the value of joint meetings 
which would be little more than “ pep” talks ; to meet this private 
and separate meetings with the unions are being arranged. The 
first item on the agenda of any such meetings should be an over- 
haul of the machinery for preventing and settling disputes. 


® * * 


Reparations and Germany’s Economy 


The Allied Control Commission’s long and intricate dispute 
over the future size and nature of German industries seems to 
be entering upon its final phase. The factor governing the whole 
discussion has been the size of the steel output to be allowed. 
The Allied experts have worked out their joint plan on the 
assumption that this will normally be at the rate of 7.5 million 
tons per year. The Russians have, it seems, come to accept the 
British view on this point, since their original view—which pro- 
duced a deadlock at the end of January—was that 5.8 million tons 
should be the rate on whicn calculations for other industries 
should be based. 

It is on the basis. of this figure that the surplus capacity to be 
removed from Germany is being computed. The most important 
item on the list of reparation deliveries—the one that is bound to 
affect most decisively the future industrial ourput of Germany— 
is the mass of machine tools. of which Germany will be deprived. 
During the war Germany possessed about two million machine 


‘tools, compared with 1.4 million before the war. Under the new 


plan roughly 400,000 machine tools will be left in Germany, and 
the annual vt of machine tools will be reduced to about 20,000 
—that is, to one-tenth of pre-war production. The size of 
Germany’s engineering industry will thus be reduced much more 
drastically than will its steel output. A number of strategic in- 
dustries will be letely banned, while the production of heavy 


Vehicles and locomotives will be cut to the level the Allied Control 
il considersto be an “essential minimum.’ 
* ® 


It seems that extreme ideas about the pastoralisation of Ger- 
many have not been embodied in the scheme. Morgenthaumania 
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is, happily, dead, . If steel. output- is. to. stand at 7-5 million 
tons a year, the task of Germany’s reconstruction can undcubtedly 
be tackled, though its tempo will be slow. One consequence of 
the arrangement outlined ‘above will be the-creation of a surplus 
of indusirial population, Industrial employment is likely to be 
reduced to some six million compared with more than 8.5 million 
in 1939. Liquidation of the armed forces, cuts in the Civil 
Service, in transport and in distribution services will probably 
reduce employment by another 2.5 million. These calculations 
are based on comparisons with employment in 1939—that is, 
during the pre-war armament drive. In practice, surplus indus- 
trial population will be considerably smaller, because of heavy 
war casualties. The influx of Germans from the East creates a 
problem of agricultural rather than industrial over-population. 
A more unmanageable problem will atise in the field of foreign 
trade. Sixty-five per cent of Germany’s exports used to consist 
of metal, engineering and chemical goeds. Germany’s need of 
food imports will be relatively higher than its capacity to expand 
its export of consumer goods to pay for them. result is 
bound to be a lowering in the standard of living of the 
people to an extent for which there are few parallels in modern 
economic history. The planning figures of the Control Council 
are based on the view that German consumption will. have to. be 
kept below the standards of the Great Depression. 
_ True, this lowering will but bring the German standard. of 
living down to what the Potsdam Declaration calls “average 
European standards.” Politically, this process may now be in- 
evitable, but those who shape Germany’s economic destiny ought 
to realise that the purpose of any sound economic policy must 
be to raise low standards, and not to lower the higher ones. The 
Potsdam decisions represented a triumph for restrictionist 
economic policies. Clearly, all German industrial activity must of 
necessity remain restricted for a transitional period. But any 
system of maximum quotas would, in the case of most industries, 
amount to sheer economic lunacy if it were to be maintained for 
any length of time. 


* * * 


The German Economic Advisory Board 


No one should jump to the conclusion that the new German 
Economic Advisory Board in the British zone betokens any change 
of policy. The practice of consulting Germans on economic 
matters prevailed from the first. The occupation authorities never 
possessed enough Allied personnel to plan or operate relief and 
recovery without German help. e same situation prevailed 
in the other zones. The significance of this week’s announcement 
of the formation of the Board is that these German advisers 
have, so far as the British zone is concerned, now received 
official status. This would no doubt have been accorded earlier 
had it been easier to discover suitable German industrialists 
without Nazi connections. 

The Council at present numbers twenty-seven members, repre- 
senting the civil administration, the political parties, the trade 
unions and the chiéf branches of economic life. It is furnished 
with a secretariat, in order that it may conduct inquiries and 
tabulate imformation gathered from the widest possible field. 
It is also entitled, it seems, to communicate its own official 
views to the German people, subject to sanction by the occupa- 
tion authorities. After its meeting on March 11th it published 
a statement of its views which amounts to an exhortation to the 
farmer to “surrender of his own free will over and above the 
stipulated quantity ” of foodstuffs. a3 9 

But its powers ate purely advisory. ‘There should be no 
suggestion that it is a step towards determination of economic 
policy by the Germans themselves. Such independence will 
scarcely be possible in the long period during which German 
industry must be planned in accordance with the reparations 
agreement and with Allied requirements about its nature and size. 


* * * 


Feeding the Brftlsh Zone 


General Robertson has told the world that a is, as things 
stand, expecting “nothing much” in the way grain imports 
as the British zone from the end of March until the end of 
June, and that potato stocks are almost exhausted. The appalling 
food crisis now imminent cannot be mitigated without help 
from outside Germany; the other three zones have no surplus 
to spare. Responsibility for reducing the problem in the north- 
west therefore rests squarely upon the British Government. 

Since the major problem of the world wheat shortage is beyond 
its control, it is worth. asking whether some improvement could 
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not be compassed by means of measures taken inside the zone 
itself. Germans in the towns complain that food deliveries from 
the countryside are inadequate and that farmers are involved in 
very large black-market operations. The fact that the harvest is 
some 10 or I§ per cent lower than preliminary estimates made by 
military government officials may be due to some rather surprising 
miscalculation on their part, but it seems likely that hoarding and 
capcealment are responsible for most of the disparity between 
forecast and fact. It is notoriously difficult to get food out of 
farmers who are unwilling to part with it. And German farmers 
have had many years of practice in the art of hoarding and 
concealment. Further, the practice of building up German 
administration from the bottom has tended to encourage local 
particularism. Consequently areas with food surpluses, such as 
Hanover or Schleswig-Holstein, resent—and probably resist— 
compulsion to export food to Hamburg or the Ruhr. The Military 
Government has annaunced new measures for combating hoarding 
and black marketing by means of traffic checks and field teams 
to inspect farm supplies, but their job will not be easy and cannot 
be all embracing, because they lack sufficient men and lorries. to 
comb all farms. It appears that, if the surpluses could be 
collected at suitable local centres, there would be no difficulty in 
providing transport for their bulk distribution from there onwards 
by water and rail. Local motor transport is here a major limiting 
factor. 

It is possible that supporting measures could also be taken in 
the political field. German political leaders—principally those of 
the left—question whether a genuine will to succeed inspires the 
various German agencies responsible for food. They argue that 
food collecting and distributing agencies have been less purged of 
Nazis than any other section of German administration, and say 
that the structure of the Reichnahrstand (Reich Food Corpora- 
tion), the old controlling agency of German farming, is still 
virtually intact. British officials admit that German food offices 
have not been completely purged owing to the complexity of the 
technical problems connected with rationing, and express the 
fear that to remove trained officials would cause an even more 
serious breakdown of distribution. One difficulty is the dearth of 
competent officials other than among men who gave service under 
the Nazis. The creation of new zonal organs of government may 
help to counter maldistribution due to provincialism, but unless 
the Germans appointed to direct and staff them possess, in addi- 
tion to efficiency, an unsullied reputation among their own peopk, 
they will find it difficult to get results. 


* * * 


County Election Results 


The LCC election results came out too late last week to be 
recorded in The Economist, and other County Council results 
were still trickling in. They have been, as a whole, more or less 
what was expected, showing an overall gain for Labour, but a 
very much less spectacular swing than in the general or munici- 
pal elections. The County Councils have always been the strong- 
holds of the Conservative, or at least non-Labour, parties, and 
although Labour has effected a considerable infiltration, there 
has been none of the force of a break-through. 

In spite of the growing powers of County Councils, there is 
still a lamentable dearth of interest in their activities, and the 
turn-out at the polls was disappointingly low, although horrible 
weather contributed to the inertia. So far it seems to be impos- 
sible to bridge the gap between the County Council and its elec- 
torate—even after last year when interest in politics was 
exceptionally high. Both party organisers and electors have been 
exhausted by the third election in nine months, and it has proved 
extremely difficult to whip up sufficient donkey workers or to 
cajole the electors to the polling-booths, This apathy towards the 
activities of the Jarger local government units is a serious argu- 
ment against regionalism. If not more than one-fifth or one- 
sixth of the electorate‘can summon up the interest and energy to 
vote for a County Council, would not a still smaller proportion 
vote for a regional authority, which is still more remote ? 

Before this election Labour controlled four County Councils— 
London, Durham, Glamorgan and Monmouth. Six — counties 
have now turned Labour—Derby, Essex, Middlesex, Nottingham, 
Northumberland and West Riding. In Kent, Lancashire and 
Middlesex Labour made 21 gains. There were small losses here 
and there, as in Durham (one), London (four), North Riding 
(two). As usual on these occasions, the greatest interest centred 
on the LCC, where Labour now holds 90 seats as against 76 
previously, and the Conservatives 30. as i the. previous 
figure of 48. Since there are 49«County Councils (some very 
small), there is, in theory, considerable scope for rear-guard 
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actions by non-Labour Councils. Obstruction there may be tu 
it is unlikely to be violently political or very overt. Cosi 
Councils know very well that the maintenance of their ocean, 
depends upon their record of efficiency. . 


* * * 


Preparing for a Fight 


The Bill to establish a health service is imminent, and jhe 
British Medical Association is preparing “for what may 
a “ major dispute between the Government and the medical pro. 
fession.” Its Council has decided to establish a fund, part of 
which will be used for administrative and propaganda purpose; 
and part for the compensation of individual doctors who 
“ because of their adherence to the cause of the profession, suffer 
exceptional financial hardship.” The BMA has guaranteed 
£100,000, and every member of the profession is urged 1 
guarantee as much as he can, at least £25 being suggested. 

It thus seems that the BMA fears the worst. In fact, since 
its representatives compose a large part of the medical profession's 
negotiating committee, to whom the Government’s draft pro- 
posals have been submitted in confidence, it may even know the 
worst. What is the worst? A leading article in last week’: 
British Medical Journal said that 

should Parliament prove obdurate and refuse to modify proposals 

in the Bill which the profession might . consider to strike at the 
essential freedoms of medicine, the ors of this country might 
have to decide not to work in the new service. 
Both public and doctors are concerned that the essential freedoms 
of medicine should be preserved—if those essential freedoms are 
strictly defined. It is clearly in the public interest that the 
medical profession, in the words of the negotiating commitee, 
should be free 


to exercise the art and science of medicine according to its traditions. 
standards and knowledge, the individual doctor retaining full respon- 
sibility for the care of the patient, freedom of j ent, action, 
speech and publication, without interference in his professional work. 

ut it is far from certain that the BMA will not include among 


its essential freedoms a right to the maximum retention of private 
practice, and to object to any form of salaried service and adminis- 
trative control by either central or local authorities. It may be 
that the particular form of control to be. set up in the Bill will 
not be in the best interests of the new service. But that is a 
matter Of opinion on which the elected representatives of the 
people have the deciding voice. In this respect, the words 
should Parliament prove obdurate . . .” have an ugly ring. If 
the BMA attempts to coerce Parliament on matters that affect the 
convenience of doctors rather than their conscience, and thei! 
pockets rather than their principles, it may succeed only in 
forfeiting popular support on more fundamental points. 


* * * 


The Dutch Take Over in Java 


The principal development in Java is the arrival of Dutch 
forces in considerable strength to take over from the British and 
Indian troops. ‘The latter are now definitely on their way out 
The period of British semi-occupation, which was undertaken 
because the Dutch (through no fault of their own) were not ready 
in September, 1945, and which was the theme of the Ukrainian 
onslaught on Britain in the Security Council, is therefore drawing 
to a close. The Dutch are being left face to face with the 
rebellious Indonesian subjects of the Netherlands Crown, and it 
is for them to reach a settlement, in which the public opinion of 
the world cannot fail to have an interest, but in which no other 
nation has any legal right to interfere. Dr Sjahrir, the Indonesian 

Prime Minister,” has duly protested against the Dutch landings 
as “an infringement of the sovereignty of the republic,” but i 
Dutch eyes, of course, there is no republic nor does it have any 
sovereignty. The formal issue will no doubt be argued at length 
when Dutch-Indonesian negotiations at last begin, and perhaps 
a formula will be found for getting round the difficulty—as the 
French have found one in Annam. But a real settlement wil 
not be easy to achieve ; the insurgent armed forces are too strong 
and too much blood has been shed. AES 

_ The negotiations are to be political and ‘will ‘not be subject 
direct military interference, but the factors of force loom large if 
the background. The nationalist armed forces, “regular” and 
irregular, still hold the greater part of Java ; they have a nucleus 
of men given full military training by the Japanese, and they have 
a large quantity of equipment which the Japanese handed ovef 

them or them to take. Many of them are eager 10 


to 
fight the Dutch, and among the Dutch troops, enraged by 
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cruelties which have been inflicted on their fellow-countrymen, 
there are believed to be many who feel inclined to fight it out. 
Both sides may find it difficult to stop the guns going off, and 
the tension is likely to increase if the negotiations reach a dead- 
lock. Dr Sjahrir’s position is an awkward one ; he has broadened 
the political basis of his Government, but it is still much more 
moderate than the dominant military element among the 
nationalists, and even if he and his colleagues are not in danger 
of their lives if they concede too much, they may be repudiated 
by the extremists for compromising the cause of full national 
independence. In these circumstances Dr Sjahrir may be ex- 
pected to do his best, but it may be a slow and vacillating best. 
The danger of general hostilities in Java remains. 


*& * * 


M. Sophoulis Shows the White Feather 


“TI cannot accept the argument that if only there is delay in 
holding the Greek elections, everything will be all right,” said 
Mr Hector McNeil to the Commons on Monday. His point is 
sound. It is the pith of the case for elections now. Though 
every party in Greece from left-centre to Communist wants a two- 
month postponement, none gives a sign that it is ready to earn 
the time gained by giving service.in a broader government. Out- 
siders, as well as many people inside Greece, are weary of giving 
time for the formation of coalitions to which neither wing will 
remain steadfast except on terms of its own dictation. 

A week ago The Economist commended the view that the 
March date had best be maintained. M. Sophoulis had on March 
ist himself advocated keeping to the date already fixed. He had 
Mr Bevin’s backing for it. Since then, he has spoilt his case, 
for on March 8th he communicated to London a series of mis- 
giving which included his belief that “the X organisation ”— 
that is, the right wing private army—would “be reinforced 
by the whole of the police and the gendarmerie.” This vacilla- 
tion, coupled with its admission of weakness, swung every 
doubting Thomas in Greece, and many outside it, against the 
March date. The Progressive members of the Cabinet, led 
by M. Kaphandaris, and the Resistance members, led by M. 
Kartalis, tendered their resignations. M. Sophoulis thereupon 
declared that he would proceed with the elections on the basis of 
a purely Liberal cabinet—a decision which has led prominent 
Grefks to express the belief that he and the Regent have dug in 
their toes only because they do not think it is for them to spurn 
the British Government’s view. 

The second of the British Government’s reasons for favouring 
the early date was that to abandon it is to invite the criticism 
that Britain wants to stay. If M. Sophoulis can retain no backers, 
this point too is much weakened. For to stick to the date is to 
court an equal blast of criticism on account of “ imposing Mon- 
archo-Fascist wishes ” on an unwilling people. For how long are 
Allied observers and British troops to wait on Greek vagaries? 
The choice before Mr Bevin is not an enviable one. 


* ® ® 


Uneasy Equilibrium in France 


France’s domestic big three—the Socialists, Communists and 
MRP—are getting along little better than the international trio. 
At Cabinet level, they are at loggerheads over the arrangements 
for nationalising gas and electricity. The MRP is fighting a 
spirited action to secure compensation for shareholders and to 
exclude low-power undertakings from the state scheme. No 
agreement is in sight. 

In the Assembly, there is equal disunity over some important 
provisions of the new constitution. Debate on the draft began 
on March 7th. Since then; little progress has been made despite 
gallant efforts by the President, M. Vincent Auriol, to remind 
Deputies that they are subject to a time-limit of mere 
weeks and that to pass provisions by only slender majorities is 
to court rejection of the document when the national referendum 
takes place in May. So far, there is agreement only on one 
major point: that the main legislative Assembly (Chambre 
Souveraine) shall be flanked by two advisory bodies—a Higher 
Economic Council consisting of workers, employers and the pro- 
fessions, to be consulted prior to debate, and a Higher Council 
of the French Union, consisting of home and overseas repre- 
sentatives possessing powers to recommend amendment of bills 
a them to the Chamber for aaron ENS ., One 

ing point of disagreement arises out e present deter- 
mination of MEP to i i ing Declaration of the 


, in the opening larat 
Rights of Man some reference to freedom of teaching in order to 
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write into the constitution its concern for catholic schools. N@ 
such clause has a hope of obtaining Socialist or Communist back- 
ing. | Controversy is equally acute over the method of electing the 
President of the Republic. MRP, M. Vincent Auriol, and, prob- 
ably, the Socialists, advocate his election by the Legislative 
Chamber plus the Higher Council of the French Union. The 
Communists oppose the addition of this latter body; they view 
the Suggestion as a virtual return to the old Senate system, and 
argue that if the President owed his appointment to voters out- 
side the Chamber he would be in a position to flout the Legislature. 


The prospect of squalls ahead caused much speculation, last 
week-end, about the possibility of a Government crisis. Certainly 
the MRP provincial representatives, who were up from the 
country for a party congress, were in a mood to provoke it. But 
the MRP leaders, and notably M. Bidault, take a more responsible 
view of the dangers of upheaval now. They argue, soundly 
enough, that to bring down the Government over a constitutional 
clause or two would do the party no good at a moment when the 
country is cold and hungry. M. Bidault reasons, with equal 
pertinence, that it will do France no good on the morrow of her 
proposal for a Four-Power Conference on Germany, and at a 
moment when she wants to discuss Spain in the Security Council. 


* * & 
Farm Prices 


_ The Government has decided to award farmers an all-round 
increase in prices. The only exception is a reduction in the 
minimum price of millable barley, which is necessary to correct 
an existing disequilibrium in cereal prices. The new prices do 
not become immediately effective, but are being given well in 
advance in accordance with the Government’s declared policy of 
enabling farmers to plan ahead with confidence. The new prices 
for crops relate to the 1947 harvest and are as follows: — 


1945 Harvest Authorised 


prices* increase 

s. d. s. d. 

Wheat per cwt. (average) ............00. 18 10 9 
Oats per cwt (average) ..........ccceeees 16 II 1.0 
Barley per cwt. (minimum) ............... 20 0 -~3.3 
Potatues per cwt. (average) ............. 8 3 3 
Sugar beet per cwt, (average) ......... a 2 a 


* Including acreage payments. 


The authorised increases are averages and will in general 
be spread seasonally. A general increase in livestock prices 
has also been authorised for the year beginning July 1, 1946, 
and, perhaps more surprisingly, farmers are to receive an 
extra 7d. a gallon for milk from April 1st. Minimum, as 
opposed to actual, prices have also been fixed for livestock 
products right up to the middle of 1950. The only important 
changes are a decline in the minimum prices of eggs from 3s. this 
year to 2s. 3d. in 1949-50, and of fat pigs from 24s. to 22s. per 
score. In view of the fact that these prices may be revised 
upwards but not downwards, it is clear that the Government 
intends to maintain a heavily-subsidised agriculture for a con- 
siderable time ahead. 


These price increases are designed with two technical ends in 
view. One is to stimulate the sowing of cereal crops next autumn 
to alleviate the world grain shortage. Mr Williams has declared 
that the Government will reintroduce compulsory cropping orders, 
if necessary, in order to get at least 24 million acres of wheat 
for the 1947 harvest. At the same time the increase in pig and 
poultry prices is intended in part to compensate producers for 
the unexpected reduction in feeding stuffs. The compensation 
will, necessarily, be very inexact, but the long-term guarantee of 
livestock prices should encourage farmers to prepare for the 
gradual expansion of livestock production. 


The annual cost of the price increases is equivalent to £15} 
million. “Against this, farmers have recently accepted wage in- 
creases amounting to about {£11 million annually—{2 million 
of which, in respect of prisoners-of-war, will find its way to the 
Exchequer. Farmers have thus been dealt with fairly generously. 
It is true that their incomes have recently declined, partly through 
unforeseen contingencies, but it would be an extraordinary prin- 
ciple for the Exchequer to assume responsibility for maintaining 
farmers’ incomes—especially at their wartime peak. As it is, the 
cost of the food subsidies will again be raised. The food subsidy 
total will get completely out of hand, if the farm workers succeed, 
in the end, in getting their £1 a week rise—for the buck seems 
certain to be passed once again.to the taxpayer. The Chancellor 
should prune these subsidies in his coming Budget, but not dras- 
tically or indiscriminately. 
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Perén Among the Pigeons 


Now that Dr Tamborini’s supporters are beginning to concede. 


that their man has been defeated, Colonel Perén is virtually 
certain to be the new President of Argentina. And if so, it seéms 
that he will rule of the nation’s free choice. For thanks to the 


Army’s desire to rehabilitate itself in the popular esteem, the. 


conduct of the elections appears to have been much fairer and less 
violent than was expected. Perén’s accession to office will demand 
considerable mental readjustment in Latin America: backed in 
his policies by the nation, he is not likely to moderate his attitude 
to either domestic or foreign problems. 


He is far from being a political soldier on the usual South 
American pattern. Yet, so far, only Uruguay, besides the United 
States, appears to have r ised him as the potential Fiihrer 
rather than the typical Caudillo. After the publication of the State 
Department’s document, the Correio da Manha of Brazil wrote, 
with seemingly sudden dismay, that “ Perén’s victory in America 
in 1946 would mean the same as Hitler’s in Europe in 1933. 
But, if so, what action is to be taken? Later this month the 
Inter-American Conference, postponed from October because of 
differences in the attitude of its members towards Argentina, is 
scheduled to meet to draft a treaty of continental security, based 

-en the Chapultepec agreements. If it does so some clarification 
of the Republics’ views cannot be avoided. Meanwhile, only the 
United States has agreed to Uruguay’s pointed proposal that the 
projected Conference shall discuss multilateral intervention against 
any anti-democratic regime in the Americas. In the minds of 
dil their statesmen must be a vague uneasiness that to establish 
the precedent of intervention in the domestic affairs of any of 
their countries may be dangerous policy. 


* x x 


PMH in Africa 


There is one big distinction between employment in East 
Africa and employment .in Europe, according 10 Major Orde 
Browne, Labour Adviser.to the Colonial Office, whose report on 
Labour conditions in East Africa (Colonial No. 193) was recently 
published. This is that there is no shortage of work for any African 
who wants it. The trouble is that he does not want it ; at least, he 
wants it Only to a very limited extent. The African is still largely 
independent of paid work for his subsistence, although he may, 
to an increasing extent, find paid work for a few months at a 
time in order to earn enough money to raise his subsistence level. 
But he is a “target worker.” He intends to earn a certain sum 
and then go back home again, and the sooner this sum can be 
obtained the better. Thus the offer of a higher wage has few 
attractions ; it enables him to go home earlier, but it does not 
persuade him to stay longer or work harder. Hence the frequent 
statement that higher wages mean less work. 


The “deplorably low standard of efficiency of the worker,” 
which this lack of incentive has entailed, has been intensified 
during the war for a variety of reasons: the best men were taken 
into the Services ; a similar exodus from the European community 
decreased the amount of effective supervision that could be given ; 
conscription upset the normal labour market and encouraged 
workers to be lethargic ; and the territories were saturated with 
money, resulting from more and higher wages, higher prices for 
native produce, and remittances from Servicemen, for which there 
was no outlet owing to the almost complete cessation of imports. 
In the effects of war, at least, conditions: in East Africa are similar 
to those_in this country. Major Orde Browne doubts whether 
ourput today is more than half to two-thirds what it was twenty 
years. ago, low though it was then. 


Vigorous efforts will thus be needed to establish the principle 
of a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. In the past, it has often 
been contended that what the African most needed was the intro- 
duction of European safeguards against labour exploitation, such 
as Minimum wage legislation, workmen’s compensation, and trade 
umions, All these things may indeed be necessary, but, as Major 
Orde Browne’s report makes clear, the African’s basic need is a 
new economy admitting of a higher standard of life. He himseif 
suggests planned industrialisation, for which a start has already 
been made in Kenya, as the best means of achieving this, provided 
that it is carried out in harmony with the African’s traditional 
mode of life. But if matters are left to drift, if higher es and 
social security are considered adequate in themselves, the time 
may soon come when the old economy, based on an abundance of 
land for subsistence agriculture, will collapse in the face of 


increasing soil erosion and an increasing Pn India and 
the West Indies will then be repeated in Africa. 
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Shorter Notes 


A number of Labour Members; headed by Mr Warbey, have 
tabled a motion disapproving of Mr Churchill’s speech at Fulton 
They object to the “ proposals for a military alliance between the 
British Commonwealth and the United States for the purpose of 
combating the spread of Communism.” It is apparent that their 
imerpretation of the speech is more alarmist than Mr Churchilj 
probably intended. Nevertheless, it is possible to have prea 
sympathy with those who desire co-operation with Russia above 
all things, but see the gulf widening as Russian tactics become 
increasingly difficult to justify. 

* 


The Lebanon has now received its dates for the evacuation of 
British and French troops. The former, who can be withdrawn 
to Palestine, are to be gone by June 30, 1946. The French troops 
whose withdrawal involves the provision of considerable shipping 
are to leave in three stages ending on April 1, 1947. 


Unrra shipments to Europe for the month of February totalled 
1,126,000 gross long tons, as against 691,060 long tons in January, 
But the figures do not betoken a corresponding increase in food 
supplies. Whereas the ratio of foodstuffs to other goods was, in 
January, 75 per cent, in February it dropped very sharply. 

*x 


The public will be gratified w learn from statements to Parlia- 
ment this week that from May there will be gradual improvements 
in the postal services. To begin with, the improvements will be 
confined to later collections and better deliveries of letters and 
parcels, but, as a more distant prospect, the introduction of an 


inland night airmail is planned. Telephones are now being in- , 


stalled at the rate of $0,000 a month, but nothing was said about 
any improvements in the existing service. Nor was any hope held 
out of a return to the three-halfpenny post, merely a guarded 
remark to the effect that, in the coming months, the Post Office 
is to make a close estimate of the cost of the postal services, as 2 
result of which the Government willbe able to decide upon future 
charges to the public. 
* 


M. Spaak, after nearly a fortnight of complicated manceuvring, 
has succeeded in forming a new Cabinet. “Although Belgium 
thereby gains some breathing space, the essential difficulties of the 
situation persist. Indeed, the new Premier himself has expressed 
doubts of his Cabinet’s chances of survival. 

pracy 

An Imer-University Council for Higher Education in the 
Colonies, recommended by the Asquith Commission, has been 
established. Its membership consists of :epresentatives of all 
the universities in the United Kingdom, the University of 
Ceylon, the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and the Roysl 
University of Malta. They will have the power to co-opt addi- 
tional members. Sir James Irvine, Vice-Chancellor and Principal 
of St. Andrews University, has been appointed chairman end 
Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, of ; London University, vice- 
chairman. The Council’s functions will be to strengthen cc- 
operation between universities in the United Kingdom and exist- 
ing universities in the colonies; to foster the development of 
higher colleges in the colonies and their advance to university 
Status ; and in general to help to give effect to the principles 
recommended by the Asquith Commission for the promotion of 
higher education in the colonies. 


* 


Mr Shinwell produced in Parliament recently the following very 


interesting figures for electricity consumption : 


Units oF ELEcTRICITY CONSUMED PER HEAD OF POPULATION 


Great Britain United States of America 
RENEE ota 6 mtn aus Fare che 128 Mpc ectet te tech esses: 479 
TSSO-50 2243 SP BAG iS 330 EES a ae eee €30 
1944-45 ... 0. es 692 pT ae gs | eee 1,471 


These figures. relate to public supplies of electricity only, but 
they reveal a very large field for. development in the use of ¢lec- 
tricity in this county. 


* 


A conference of food ministers’from European countries ha 

London, to beginon: April 3fd, to discuss the 

' ‘food situation bev 
i. Tt is right that Europe should | 
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Letters to 


Housing Policy 


Six,—In the article in your issue of March 9th, you point out 
the necessity of “a real fitting of houses to needs,” and suggest 
“that there should be a scale of subsidies for different sizes of 
dwellings, if necessary with a clause specifying the number of 
persons to be housed in each.” You further point out that “it 
would be optimistic as things stand at present to expect much 
deliberate variation by differential rents,” and show that few 
authorities had exercised their powers in this way before the war. 

For all that, you are mistaken in saying that the Institute of 
Municipal ‘Treasurers thas recently condemned the policy on 
principle, although one of their members had. The considered 
view of the organisation was “ schemes of rent rebates tend in 
some cases to create a special class among council tenants. Future 
social legislation and economic conditions may ultimately reduce 
the need for rent rebates, but it is considered that for the time 
being local authorities should retain their existing powers to 
grant rent rebates.” 

I am venturing, therefore, to put forward a plea on behalf 
of Children’s: Rent Rebates as a means of enabling the larger 
families of the Jower-paid wage-earners to have the accommoda- 
tion they need. It. is'a truism that at present the larger family 
is condemned to the smaller and least desirable houses through 
lack of means to pay both the rent and the food, etc., the family 
needs. 

It is true that up to the present only about forty local housing 
authorities have adopted Children’s Rent Rebates, but the reason 
for this may well be that any form of differential renting has up 
to the present been nearly always linked with a means test. This 
has led to administrative complexities, and has, in certain quarters, 
been unpopular among the tenants. Now, however, that Family 
Allowances have become the law of the land itrespective of means, 
so should rent rebates be given on behalf of every child in publicly 
subsidised houses. 

The 5s. Family Allowance, starting as it does only with the 
second child, and being liable to Income Tax, goes a very little 
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the Editor 


way towards meeting the minimum cost of child nurture. Even 
the 8s. proposed in the Beveridge Report as the appropriate rate 
for children’s allowances at a time when prices were lower was 
based ou the average needs of a child exclusive of rent. 

Since it is the children in the larger families of the least well- 
paid workers who are most harmed by overcrowding and bad 
conditions, it is much hoped that the Government will stimulate 
local housing authorities to devote a portion of their subsidies to 
establishing Children’s Rent Rebates, both with respect to the 
houses they are building now, and for those they have built in 
the past.—Yours faithfully, Eva M. Hussack, Chairman 

The Family Endowment Society, 19 Wellgarth Road, 

London, N.W.11 

[Children’s Rent Rebates help the larger families to afford the 
rent of larger houses. But unless there is some elasticity im the 
subsidy, no larger houses will be built.—Eprror.] 


University Prospect 


SiR,—May I submit a few summary comments on your articles 
on the above subject? 

1. One of our curses is urbanism. As far as practicable, 
adolescents should be educated away from our great cities. 
Several new residential universities or university colleges in rural 
places are required. 

2. Your contributor does not appear to recognise the great 
importance of the technological problem. There must be close 
association with industry and proper recognition must be given 
to the trained student. The Report of the Percy Committee is 
not helpful. 

3. However well disposed the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may be towards our universities, his position as Minister 
of University Education is unconstitutional and indefensible. He 
acts as plaintiff, judge and administrator of large public grants. 
The word “ Committee” in the name of the University Grants 
Committee is misapplied. 

4. The organisation of scientific research in the universities is 
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a special and urgent problem. In addition to other developments, 
there should be established a number of new research institutes 
providing for graduate students in considerable numbers. An 
expert report should be prepared on this subject. 

5. In addition to the localised universities in London pro- 
posed by your contributor, the practicabiliry of creating univer- 
sities for medicine and law should be considered. Two of the 
earliest universities, Salerno and Bologna, were dedicated to 
medicine and law respectively. The South Kensington colleges 
form a university in all but name. If the principle of specialised 
universities is accepted, it should be applied to medicine and law 
as well as to science and technology. The power of initiative 
and improved status would produce great improvements both 
in teaching and research. 

6. The original University of London should be re-organised 
as @ graduate and research university. Its examining work should 
be continued as far as possible on the basis of the affiliation of 
institutions. This would combine the proposals of T. H. Huxley 
and Sir Edward Fry, during the discussions of the 1884-1900 


peried. 

7. Finally, what can be done to give English boys and girls a 
greater ambition to proceed to higher education? As a governor for 
more than twenty-five years of two maintained secondary schools 
in London, I have been impressed by the small number of pupils 
proceeding to universities. The offer of scholarships may not be 
enough to solve this problem. Is there something wrong with 
professional emoluments and status? Would education in board- 
ing schools out of London increase the incentive?—Yours 
faithfully, T. Lioyp HUMBERSTONE 


15 Gower Street, W.C.1 


Commodity Marke 


Sir,—Mr Balogh must brace up manfully to the stimulating 
modern world of multilateral trading envisaged in Bretton Woods 
and in the American and Canadian Loan agreements. For Dr 
Schacht is dead. Since he is dead, my point is that itis a matter 
of public decency and convenience to bury him. 

State trading is a dangerous and illiberal anachronism in a 
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multilateral system. .Mr Balogh admits that logically it implies 
official secrecy in order to get the better of the foreigner. Cop. 
sider the dishocating effect upon the home economy. The Minis. 
ter of Food is compelled to hold back from the House information 
regarding the grain situation because he fears that prices will be 
raised against him. I do not know whether he was successful o; 
not in these tactics. But, en passant, he certainly confused the 
British hen-keeper, who is now sorrowfully screwing the necks 
of the chickens he cannot feed and perhaps thinking that he per. 
sonally might have been prepared to pay a little higher price for 
his corn rather than be driven to the destruction of his capital, 
This year it is the hen-keeper; perhaps next year the cotton 
manufacturer will suddenly discover that, having laid out his 
machinery for use with American cotton, he will be told that only 
Indian or Brazilian will be available. There is no end to this 
kind of dislocation. For if we conceal our stock figures, other 
countries will conceal their production figures. Then the inter- 
national all-in economic wrestling (no holds barred) will go on 
completely in the dark, whilst thousands of producers all over 
the world await the unpredictable result and cecall with nostalgia 
the time when the organised produce markets, operating in the 
full light of day, provided the raw materials needed, long notice 
of probable price changes and methods of insurance against them, 
I still do not see how internal and external planning can be 
divorced. To be frank with the House of Commons on the 
former whilst keeping dark on the latter seems to me a mockery. 
There remains Mr Balogh’s point that if there were world wide 
planning “with long term contracts based on a close study of 
production costs” then full publicity, of the kind which we 
enjoyed before the war, might be restored. Some close study! 
The idea that in international conferences national representatives 
—purged of all human dross and capable of assessing ail the 
detailed effects upon their own economy of every change in prices 
or quantities—will march forward to inevitable and unique agree- 
ment upon all international trade under the guiding star of the 
omniscient statistician is too much for me. In a planned economy 
every economic decision, internal or external, is potentially a 
political decision. The sooner we all agree on that the better.— 
Yours faithfully, JOHN JEWKES. 


Overdale, Arthog Road, Hale, Cheshire 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





What is Happening G Profits ? 


(From a Correspondent in Pennsylvania) 


N the maelstrom of confusion and uncertainty that 
characterises the American economic scene in this season 
of reconversion and labour strife, the only honest answer to 
the question, “ What is happening to profits?” appears to be, 
“ No one knows—for certain.” Eamings reports for the period 
since V-J Day are still fragmentary, and many of those released 
are clouded by war-end adjustments for the depreciation of 
war plants and the termination of war contracts. 

There is no one answer that holds good for all cases. The 
official line was ostensibly the basis both for President Truman’s 
speech on October 30th, and for much of the labour union 
demands. It presupposed that profits in 1946 would be super- 
abundant ; premium overtime rates were dropped, corporation 
taxes reduced, and increased productivity expected. It was urged 
that industry generally could pay substantially higher wage rates 
without requiring increased prices. The argument was demon- 
strated by charts showing how profits increased more than pro- 
portionally as output rose. It could be backed by enough suitable 
examples to make it a plausible generalisation for all. Many com- 
p2nies whose business during the war did not multiply unduly, 
and whose consequent shrinkage during reconversion was slight, 
will benefr substantially from lower tax rates. To companies 
whose labcur costs are low in relation to sales, the matter of over- 


time premiums or increased wage rates is one of relative 
unimportance. Companies whose normal supplies were shut off 
or restricted in wartime, and those that have acquired modern 
plants and equipment specifically tailored to their requirements. 
will find it possible to operate more efficiently than during the 
War. 

But probably on the: average, and certainly in the case of 
several important war industries, the official line overlooked 
some major items. Overhead expenses had been spread very 
thinly over an enormous volume of output during the war. As 
sales decline to peacetime levels, the proportion of overheads 
is NOW increasing so mUch as to'more than outweigh any possible 
saving of overtime pay. Selling and distribution costs now tend 
to soar as salesmen are recruited and trained and distribution out- 
lets re-established, 


Suli more important, the official line assumed that the prices 
of war products wefe equivalent to the official price indexes 
of peacetime products. _ On the “face of it, this is improbable. 
Most war congracts ‘were undertaken.in the face of rising costs, 
and contracting officers of the-armed services apparently allowed 
ample leeway in prices rather than risk discouraging pr 
duction, with the proviso that any unreasonable profits would 
be trimmed off later by a govemnment mt renegotiation board. 
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Further, many war assignments were new or unfamiliar products, 
so that bids included allowances for contingencies that did not 
always materialise. 

One Pennsylvania plant, which late in the war was producing 
a mixture of ordnance and regular products, was showing 
satisfactory profits on the ordnance and losing consistently on 
its regular products. The obvious reason was that the regular 
products were selling at 1938 prices, while ordnance prices, even 
after renegotiation, took into account the higher level of current 
wages and other costs. 

The upshot of all this was that resumption of peacetime pro- 
duction involved for many producers the equivalent of a 
substantial drop in prices which was not taken into account in 
the official arguments. This has been true in particular in 
the steel and electrical equipment industries, where prolonged 
strikes have cut deeply into general reconversion progress. Both 
are characterised by price scales very close to those of prewar 
1939, and both, as leading war producers, have been in the fore- 
front of wartime wage increases. As a consequence, operating 
profits before taxes were at the vanishing point late in 1945; 
in these circumstances a reduction in tax rates is of no 
consequence in considering possibilities of further wage increases. 

As for the projections of past relationships between operating 
profits (before taxes) and sales volume, such projections rely 
heavily on the assumption that prices can be continuously and 
easily adjusted in response to changes in costs. These adjustments 
need not be in list prices of course ; changes in discounts 
or shifts between less-profitable and more-profitable items can 
accomplish the ‘same result. Where these flexible adjustments 
have been possible, past relationships between profits and volume 
should still hold, but this happy circumstance probably exists 
in much less than a majority of American companies, most of 
whom have been “ squeezed” to varying degrees between rising 
costs and fixed prices. That this must be so is indicated by 
the baldest of statistics. Since April, 1942, when the price 
“freeze” became general, the official index of wholesale prices 
for all commodities other than farm products and foods had 
increased by § per cent to November of 1945; in the same 
period average hourly earnings in manufacturing showed a rise 
of 21'per cent and estimated unit labour cost for all manufacturing 
a tise of rm per cent. This latter figure may well be an under- 
statement; if the declining PMH figures for 24 non-munitions 
industries (the only actual measurements available since 1941) 
are used to represent all manufacturing, unit labour cost has 
increased by a greater percentage than average hourly earnings 
since 1942. These figures indicate the general squeeze which 
has developed through the war and reconversion periods; the 
pressure is more severe, of course, on industries and companies 
whose prices between 1939 and April, 1942, rose by less than the 
general 17 per cent. All this bears on the situation prior to the 
general wage increases now coming into effect. 

There is strong evidence, then—barring much larger gains 
in operating efficiency than manufacturers expect, or the 
alternative of more substantial increases in prices than Mr Bowles’ 
“line-holding ” stand indicates—large profits will be the exception 
rather than the rule in US manufacturing over the current year. 
One principle held by the Office of Price Administration has 
been that any company earning more than its average dollar profits 
of 1936-39 is not entitled to price relief; this standard against a 
probable volume of activity ranging from 50 per cent to 100 per 
cent above the 1936-39 average indicates a substantial slimming 
of profit margins from late-depression levels. 

The pressures here outlined would account sufficiently for the 
unconcealed lack of enthusiasm of most American businessmen 
for the OPA. To the cynical observer, anything that reduced 
Profits would be expected to draw the fire of business; to a large 
extent this is true, but the widespread opposition of business- 
men to government control of profits has, in addition, the basis 
of a semi-religious faith in competition as the true regulator of 
Profit. However often breached in practice—and more often 
honoured than breached—the fundamental ethic of American 

iness is to pay a competitive wage, sell at a competitive price, 
and profit from efficient organisation and the ability to achieve a 
large volume of sales. As the alternative paths to profit under 
controls they see reductions in quality and service, additions of 
compulsory “ extras,” to regular products, and endeavours to gain 


favouritism from the controlling bodies. 
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American Notes 


After Fulton 


After a week of excited buzzing, American comment is 
beginning to subside a little after the explosion of Mr Churchill’s 
speech at Fulton. With remarkably few dissensions, the vast 
bulk of opinion has crystallised, quite definitely, into one simple 
reaction. Americans do not want to be tied to a military alliance 
with Britain ; they have no desire to defend the British Empire 
nor British colonial policy; and they are not yet convinced— 
though their faith is badly shaken—that the last chance has gone 
of Big Three co-operation within the framework of Uno. But 
it is also noticeable that Mr Churchill’s second, much mellower, 
speech at Richmond, Virginia, was more cordially received. A 
“union of hearts,” while the future of Uno is still so hazy, bears 
no burden of marital commitments and can quickly be solemnised 
in matrimony if the need should arise. 

In the Administration, there are signs that the President was 
caught off his guard, either by the speech itself, or by the black- 
and-white terms to which it was reduced by newspapers the 
world over. His Press conference answers were described as 
efforts “to stop the boat rocking too much”: plainly, he was 
trying to smooth over the surface of the Russo-American rift 
which Mr Churchill took for granted. It has been suggested, 
even, that Mr Byrnes was strongly opposed to the tacit sponsoring 
implied by Mr Truman’s presence at Fulton and several com- 
mentators have declared that Washington should make quite clear 
exactly what these implications are. If the President was as 
ignorant as he protests of the contents of the Fulton speech, why 
does he follow it up with the announcement that the Anglo- 
American Combined Chiefs of Staff will continue to function for 
the time being? 

The net effects, however, are probably not very great. As an 
“ educational” eye-opener, Mr Churchill’s suggestions add their 
dramatic ounce to the cumulating evidence that something more 
than idealism is needed to preserve peace and cement even an 
uneasy unity. Americans may reject Mr Churchill’s solution but, 
by mulling over his underlying analysis, they may be encouraged 
to accept the responsibilities of a more consistent foreign policy. 


* x * 


Government by Coalition 


The coalition of Southern Democrats and Republicans, 
that political hobble which President Truman inherited from his 
predecessor, has not responded to kindness. Last week it ran 
true to form by cutting the heart out of the Veterans Housing 
Bill and tightening the purse-strings to the Office of Price Admini- 
stration. In the House of Representatives the Wyatt housing 
programme, embodied in the Patman Bill, was shorn of its 
provisions designed to limit the prices of existing houses, and of 
its central provision for a billion dollars of subsidies to encourage 
the production of building materials. Without these subsidies 
which were to expand essential materials from 50 per cent to 400 
per cent in some cases, not only will it be impossible to approach 
the Wyatt goal of 2,700,000 dwellings, but the hope will evaporate 
of keeping prices down to the $6,000 which is the most veterans 
are judged to be able to afford. An attempt will be made in the 
Senate to restore the subsidy provisions, but the ceiling on ex- 
isting houses is regarded as lost. At this distance, indeed, it 
always looked like a forlorn hope from the sheer difficulty of 
enforcement. 


The continuation of price control in name at least seems 
assured; even its enemies reluctantly concede that the disease is 
worse than the cure. They aim instead at permitting an increase 
in earnings, and at restricting OPA’s authority. The Senate’s 
action in cutting the OPA appropriation by one-half threatens 
to intensify what has always been OPA’s greatest weakness— 
delay in decision. With wage costs rising on all sides, the demand 
for price adjustments is overwhelming, while there is a premium 
on speedy action if the new wage-policy is to succeed in freeing 
production. To cut OPA’s administrative appropriation when 
its task is more, rather than less, ambitious, and staffs are depleted, 
partly because of the low level of government salaries, is a deadly 
blow. 


There are few to take up the cudgels in OPA’s defence. Veterans 
Housing is another matter. Already the severest strictures are 
being passed on the activities of the real estate lobby, and it will 
be surprising if Mr Wyatt comes away empty-handed. These 
lengthy Congressional wrangles do more than stultify individual 
measures; they delay a whole accumulated queue of vital matters. 
Nor is relief in sight if the Republicans score their expected victory 
in November. 


vee 
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Foremen’s Unions ; 

Reversing a decision handed down in 1943, the National 
Labour Relations Board has ruled this week that foremen and 
supervisory employees may be represented by unions of produc- 
tion workers, thus vindicating not only their right to organise, 
but to be included in “mixed” unions where management fears 
they will be subject to undue pressure from the men they oversee 
on the job. The decision comes just in time to cut the ground 
from under the coal companies, which have been determined to 
resist to the death John L. Lewis’s demand for complete unionisa- 
tion of mine foremen. 

The Foremen’s Association of America, founded at the Ford 
Company in 1948, rapidly made history, first by securing an 
agreement with Ford, and in 1944, after the Labour Board's 
decision that foremen’s unions were not appropriate units for 
collective bargaining, by staging a spectacular 20-day strike in 
17 Detroit war plants. Then Under-Secretary of War Patterson 
testified tc its effectiveness by his bitter statement, “We are 
bombing the Germans’ aircraft engine plants ; they do not need 
to bomb ours.” Extreme pressure from the Services, Congress 
and the War Labour Board forced the union to abandon the 
strike, and with most of its energies devoted to presenting its case 
in Washington the union’s organisation drive has fallen off. 

At present there are about 32,000 members. In general, the 
CIO, although it included a foremen’s union fof a short time, 
has adopted a policy of benevolent neutrality, but in 1943 the 
United: Mine Workers admitted a coal officials’ union into the 
famous District 50, along with the toy makers, grocery clerks and 
dairy farmers that make up that astonishing hybrid. This pro- 
vides a convenient base for the expected drive in the mines. 

Management has fought bitterly to prevent the alienation of its 
foremen’s affections consequent on the changes of status brought 
about by the elephantiasis of the modern corporation. But the 
Board’s action makes a rapid expansion of foremen’s organisation 
certain, if oniy because of the need of the rivals, the CIO and the 
AFL, to stake their claims to this small but influential group. 


* * x 


Jobs for Veterans 


With 7,600,000 men and women released from the Army and 
Navy since September, it is hardly to be wondered at that signs 
of unemployment trouble are beginning to show. General Omar 
Bradley, head of the Veterans’ Administration, has blamed on 
employers the fact that one million veterans are still out of 
work, making the unemployment rate three times greater for ex- 
soldiers than for civilians. There was even difficulty, he said, in 
finding jobs for disabled veterans. The proportion of those who 
got jobs on application had dropped from nearly too per cent in 
1944 to 6,000 out of §2,000 in January last. 

Now that demobilised men and women have had time to 
take a holiday and a “look round,” the easy belief that the 
problem of re-absorbing ten million people would “ sort itself 
out” in time is fast disappearing. But it is hardly fair to put the 
entire blame for this disillusionment on the employers. They, 
too, have their post-war readjustment to do, and alihough a 
Government-sponsored “job-development” campaign is being 
started, it is impossible to expect employers to create jobs where 
there are none or where uncertainties over materials, costs and 
prices discourage the taking of chances at this particular time. 

Employers, moreover, can plead that their only responsibility 
is to the minority of veterans who both have and wish to use 
reinstatement rights in their old jobs. Four million have no 
rights at all. These rights, giving veterans “seniority ” and pre- 
ference over other employees, already cause hard feelings and 
difficulties enough without more being added. 

The Government’s efforts, though well intentioned, are 
evidently still not enough to cope with the vastness of American 
demobilisation. The task of placing veterans in suitable jobs, 
too, has been dispersed among a dangerously large number of 
agencies. The US Employment Service, still hovering between 
Federal and State control, is the main employment agency. Co- 
operating with it is General Bradley’s Veterans’ Administration, 
which is also responsible for supplying medical and hospital treat- 
ment, vocational rehabilitation and settling pension claims Still 
a third agency, the Selective Service, helps veterans get back 
their old jobs or find new ones, and besides these there are 
local services and the welfare services of the private veterans’ 
organisations. 

The real trouble goes back to the myth of high-paid war jobs, 
now disappeared. Small wonder tis eed ewefers to nae 
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looking, supported by a readjusument allowance, ra.her than lose 
the allowance for a job at $0 or 60 cents an hour. The price of 
starting businesses is high, and only a few veterans’ loans of up 
to $2,000 have been taken out—mostly for houses. Like everyone 
else, the unemployed veteran is waiting for American production 
to get into its promised, mammoth stride. 


* x * 


Gold Stays in the Hills 


{From a Correspondent in Colorado.| .Gold mining in the 
US is reviving only slowly. Never since 1847—before the dis- 
covery of gold in California—has production been so low. Las 
year it even dipped below that of 1944, which gold miners had 
hoped was an all-time modern low. Production in 1945 was only 
y67,000 fine ounces troy, as against 995,000 in 1944—valuc 
approximately $34 million in both years. This contrasts with the 
all-time high in 1940 (including the Philippines not yet back jn 
production) of 6,003,000 ounces, werth about $210 million. 

Hopes of gold mine operators were high when Order L-208 of 
the War Production Board, which had closed down gold mining 
in October, 1942, was revoked as of July 1, 1945. These hope 
have since been quenched: there has been a slow gain in produc- 
tion from mines producing predominantly gold. But 80 per cent of 
US production of gold comes from mires where it is produced 
only as a by-product of strategic mefals. Inability to get supplies 
and materials, and the continuing shortage of labour, rank as the 
principal obstacles to increased production. Also, since gold sells at 
a fixed price, the steadily-rising general price index is a discourage- 
ment to marginal producers, Gold production thrives best in a 
depression. , 

Producers have an elaborate legislative programme for relief, 
which they are presenting without much 
Included is a bill which would provide compensation for the 
actual losses (over and above losses which the war might have 
caused anyway) incurred by owners of mines that had to close 
under L-208. 

For their long-term interests, producers would welcome either 
measures by which special interest-free loans might be made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation (the  govern- 
ment to take a lien only on expected production, and 
not on the whole property); or measures (1) to increase the price 
of gold, probably to $56 an ounce; (2) to pay domestic producers 
a bonus or subsidy, probably of $10 an ounce; or (3) to provide 
that US producers of new gold could sell it anywhere at what they 
could get—1.e., a free world market for gold. Producers preic: 
the last alternative which would, of course, probably mean a wild 
buyers’ (and hoarders’) market. Realistically speaking, they know 
they have little chance at a time when everyone. else is looking 
forward to prosperity. 


Shorter Notes 


Strike tension eased last week with the settlement of sever 
important disputes. Most important, the 16-week strike a 
General Motors came to an end with workers accepting an 18: 
cents increase. Although they had been holding out for 19, 
cents, the setthement is excused with emphasis on other con- 
cessions for higher vacation and overtime, pay and the removal ol 
inequities in women’s and other wages. The five-week Wester 
Electric strike was also settled for 18} cents, while telephone 
workers secured a last-minute concession of 17} cents. Mean- 
while the railway strike has been postponed by the use of fact- 
finding machinery. 

® 


The first large public crack in the unity of the CIO appears 
with the demand of 17 automobile locals that Mr Walter Reuther. 
vice-president and leader of the General Motors strike, be chosen 
to succeed Mr Thomas, the present president, who is charged 
with “ perpetuating himself in office by fostering rivalry ” betwee? 
Reuther and another leader of the union. This is one of those 
splits between extreme Left and moderates that runs through the 
CIO. Mr Reuther is the leader of the Anti-Communist factios, 
Mr Addes leans to the Communist Party line, and Mr Thomas 
4 compromise selection of no great outstanding ability. 


* 

The ink on Mr Ickes’s letter of resignation was no more than 
dry before he accepted, in the columns of the New York Post, 
an even wider and more regular opportunity of airing his sathet 
salty views. Mr Ickes has now stimulated third-party speculation 
by accepting the executive. chairmanship of the Independest 
Citizens Committee, a New Deal offshoot. 


hope © Congress. : 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Russian Zone, 
TT 


Industrial Improvisation 
(From Our Special Correspondent) 


February, 1946 

oe the Russians completed the occupation of their zone 

eastern Germany has been almost completely cut off from 
western Germany. It might have been expected that its industry, 
deprived of the steel, coke and coal from the Ruhr, would not be 
abe to carry on. Indeed, every German administrator and 
factory manager confesses that when the Soviet Military Adminis- 
tration was beginning ‘to instal itself ic was generally thought that 
industr'al activity would come to a complete standstill by 
November. Now the leaders of the German administration, 
somewhat boastfully, say: “As you can see for yourself, our 
economic life has not collapsed yet.” They tell the story of their 
first contacts with the Russian Military Government and 
of its drive and initiative in reorganising the economy of 
eastern Germany, and they tell it in a tone of apparentiy 
genuine, though slightly ironical, gratitude. The number of 
Russian technicians and economists that arrived almost on the 
heels of the first Red Army units surprised them. Within a few 
days they ferreted out every factory and workshop and started 
showering orders on the improvised German administrations. 

At first their orders nearly drove us mad [so runs a typical tale}. 
We could see no rhyme or reason in their demands and instructions. 
We had no personnel, and we had to work day and night to carry 
out dur. instructions.....Wesaw...striking instances _of Russian. in- 
efficiency. Often, for instance, the Russians would demand urgent 
deliveries to Be made on aaspecified date. But the order, with a 
threat of severe punishment the slightest delay, weuld reach 
us only a week or so after the date fixed for its execution. 


Administrative Jigsaw 


Gradually the German administrators learned to take for 
granted such vagaries, of Soviet planning. Gradually, also, they 
ame to see that, in spite of bureaucratic muddling, the jig-saw 
i the maddening orders and instructions was falling into some 
ogical pattern, 
The Russia: 
















w what they wanted. They had decided to 
hg economic reconstruction right away, under 
-canditions, without waiting for the things which 
rmally have regarded as absolutely essential for the 
beginning of ‘any Work, but which Wére_ ow quite beyond our 
reach. For this we must be grateful to themic. 
The tale, told by i ; lord mayor or provincial president, invari- 
bly ends with figures i strating the effects of the economic coup 











ie force. The monthly output of brown coal in the province of 
Saxony has risen from ft .4 million tons last May to about 4 million 
ons (70-80 per cent of pre-war The output of petrol 
t the Leuna s risen from nil to about 30 per. cent of 
ormal. Sixty of the normal output of electrical power 
S ROW genera gh only one-third of the electtical plant 


a escaped desire ion or heavy damage. And so on. 
Despite the prop gandi urish with whicl¥ the story is told, 
‘ facts are essefitialh The Ri ape certainly expert 
“ mobilising , e ‘that Pravda and 
ran recommended to an eee factory | managers almost ‘daily 
Mthe years 1941-44), Which $ scraping together local ‘stocks 
Md substitute materials and u every bit of junk for new 
production. They are now im that primitive knowledge 
© the Germans. Admittedly, these methods defy all accepted 


Schnical standards: and. may justly be despised in normal times. 


ate invaluable: when:-dire necessity compels people to 


work under conditions of unparalleled economic collapse. A 
nation accustomed to high technical standards may be quite help- 
less when its economic life is suddenly depressed far below zero. 
But people like the Russians, who combine the primitive habits 
of a peasant economy with some industrial knowledge, are less 
discouraged by such a situation. Thus, paradoxically, it seems 
that the more primitive Russian approach is, for the time being 
at any rate, helping the reconstruction of eastern Germany at a 
pace which appears to be quicker than that of western Germany. 

The habits of state management and state contro! also show 
here some superiority over the methods used in the other zones, 
which are based neither on state control nor on latssez faire. 
Somewhat surprisingly, this view is often expressed by old and 
typical Gexman civil servants of the Weimar Republic, who at 
heart would normally prefer laissez faire to any form of managed 
economy. 


We have been accustomed to manaze economy [they say] under 
the Nazis. In Western Germany the machinery of state control 
has broken down and private initiative has not come into its own. 
Thus a dangerous hiatus has appeared in the economic development 
of the western zones, a hiatus which threatens chaos and decay. 
Here, in the Russian zone, we at least know what to reckon with. 
We have state control again, though its method and purpose are 
quite different from those of the Nazis. The Russian methods are 
also more efficient, on balance, because under the Nazis the 
politicians and the pasty bosses controlled industry, whereas the 
Russians use their experts and technicians for that purpose. 


The freezing of savings and bank accounts has undoubtedly 
stimulated economit aétivity, The stimulus has admittedly been 
crude, brutal and im somé cases. extrémely unjust—even the 
savings of the aged and the sick have been blocked—but it 
has produced the expected effect. Since nobody has been able 
to draw on their savings, swollen during the years of war, 
the compulsion to work has been overwhelming. Left-wing 
administrators round off the odious comparison between the 
various zones with a sharp aphorism: “Here we open new fac- 
tories every week ; you have opened the bourses in the west. We 
must work in order to live ; people in your zones can still live from 
profiteering.” 


Deceptive Prosperity 


»” 


But the “ prosperity ” of the Russian zone is largely deceptive. 
at least from the Germans’ viewpoint. The wheels of industry 
are turning, but most of the goods turned out are carried away 
to Russia in payment of reparations. Individual factory managers 
do not appear to worry about this, since the German administra- 
tion—and not the individual concerns—has to foot the repara- 
tions bill. Meanwhile, managers are pleased to be able to pay 
out regular wages to their workers; tothe workers, too, a regular 
and safe income, however low: its purchasing power, gives a 
feeling of a return to normality. But a perpetuum mobile of 
production for reparations is.impossible,.especially as the pro- 
portion.of the, goods. produced that goes to Russia is very high. 
No official data om this are available. Many business representa- 
tives at the industrial and agricultural exhibition at Halle say 
that at least 50 per cent of their produce goes to Russia. For 
some categories of consumers’ goods the figure of 90 per cent is 
given. Even so, it is possible to argue, as some people here do, 
that the perpetuum mobile of reparations—since reparations have 
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to be paid anyhow—is still better than industrial paralysis, and 
that the greater the output the greater the benefit for the German 
(as well as the Russian) consumers. 

On the other hand, much industrial equipment has been dis- 
mantied. Some factories have been removed wholesale ; from 
others only one or two valuable pieces of machinery (often just 
enough to cripple the whole plant) may have been taken away. 
But this process seems to be ending, and now one even hears 
stories about industrial equipment being occasionally brought 
back all the way from Russia. In addition, the Russians, as well 
as many Germans, believe that enough industrial equipment has 
been left on the spot to give the country a chance to start anew. 
An officer from the Ukraine sums up the situation thus: “ After 
we have got all our reparations, we shall still have left the 
Germans much more plant than they have left us. We do not 
despair of our future—so why should the Germans despair of 
theirs? ” 

One question, however, is being asked in a tone of real despair 
by every German administrator and industrial manager—* When 
are the frontiers between the zones going to be opened?” In- 
dustry here cannot carry on for much longer without steel and 
steel semi-manufactures from the Ruhr. Even the miracles of 
“ mobilisation of local resources” cannot avert the stee] famine. 
A quick questionnaire submitted to the representatives of a score 
of important businesses shows that all stocks of raw materials 
and semi-manufactures will be completely exhausted within one 
or two months. Officers of the Russian Military Government 
more optimistically believe they can last some time longer. But 
they, too, agree that a critical point is near. The whole industrial 
revival will come to a standstill by mid-spring, at the latest, if 
eastern Germany is to rely on its own resources only. 

When that happens, the turning-point, economically as well as 
politically, will be reached. The pressure for some radical 
solution will be irresistible, and one of the following three choices 
‘will then have to be made: (a) to leave eastern Germany to suffer 
final industrial decay; (b) to open the inter-zonal frontiers for 
the exchange of goods; and (c) finally to incorporate eastern 
Germany in Russia’s eastern European zone. The Russians 
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are not likeiy to adopt the first course, if only for political reason, 
Practically, the choice lies between the reconstitution of Germany’, 
economic unity and the full absorption by the Russian zone of 
Germzny east of the Elbe. None of these solutions, however 
w'll immediately remedy the shortage of steel. Neither the Ruhr 


nor Upper Silesia, nor the remote Ukraine will be able to export T: 
much in the very near future. 10 
th 

Desire for Unity ? . 

The German desire for unity is as genuine and sincere ag S 
is natural; and their cry for ein Reich is strongly, and even = 
ostentatiously, encouraged by the Russians. What is the Russian . 


motive in supporting this demand? Do they really want to open 
up the demarcation lines? Or perhaps it would be more correc; ea 
to assume that they are bent on splitting Germany for good ; ang co 
that they are ostensibly encouraging the demand for unity only th 
in order to lay the blame for the eventual dismemberment of pr 
Germany at the doors of the western Allies? So far, Russian 
policy seems to have been calculated to perpetuate the division 
between east and west. But it is possible to argue that this 12 
impresssion has been wrong; or that some change in Russian 
policy has recently taken place. Whatever the truth, a strong 
case can be made for testing once more the sincerity of Russian 
policy. If the Russians really favour the renewal of economic 
links between their zone and western Germany, the Westem 
Powers can hardly object. But if they do not mean what they 
say, then at least the hollowness and insincerity of the outcry 
against “ separatism ” can be demonstrated. All that the Westem 
Allies need to do is to approach Russia with a concrete plan for 
the opening up of the zones. 

But, the question is asked, is the unity of Germany still 
possible? Have the social and political changes in the Russian 
zone not created a gulf between eastern and western Germany 
that must, under the existing circumstances, be regarded as un- 
bridgeable? Is ¢astern Germany not well on the way towards 
sovietisation? Another article will attempt to answer these 
questions. 
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The Irish National. Income 


FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 


Tue Report of the Banking Commision in 1938 drew attention 
to the necessity for fuller economic statistics. During the war 
the British Treasury’s White Papers on National Income were 
closely studied by Irish economists. There has now been published 
a White Paper on National Income and Expenditure and Income 
and Expenditure of Public Authorities, 1938-1944, which most 
satisfactorily fills the gap in Irish statistics. This White Paper 
contains, in addition to the subjects mentioned in its title, 
statistics relating to industrial and agricultural. production, ex- 
ternal trade, prices, employment and unemployment, wages and 
earnings, and population. It throws a flood of light on Irish 
conditions during the war and reveals the impact of the war on 
the Irish economy. Here only the main conclusions of this im- 
portant publication can be summarised. 


The national, as distinguished from the private, income is taken 
to be “the aggregate current value, before paymeni of taxes or 
rates, of incomes in money and kind of persons normally resident 
in the state, for services which command a monetary reward, 
whether performed currently or in the past.” Transfer payments 
and the value of domestic service performed by housewives are 
excluded. Farm produce consumed in farm households—a sub- 
stantial amount in Eire—is valued at the prices which farmers 
receive for similar goods sold. The material used consists of 
(i) aggregate figures of all non-agricultural incomes of persons or 
companies earning more than {150 per annum and all income 
arising from dividends and rents, (ii) special inquiries on the non- 
agricultural income of persons and companies with incomes not 
exceeding £150 per annum, (iii) agricultural income based on the 
official estimates of agricultural output. The following table 
shows the national income of Eire for the years 1938-44 : — 


Tue NaTionat Income, 1938-1944 











{ million 
a a ahaa ceil me RE TS 
income category 1958 { 1959 {| 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943., 1944 
ne 
‘ Sap ARE IN peeve 145. 1,118 4 (123-1 131-8 141-7 1567 163 2 
2 Indome from lands and buildings .. | 3-5 3-7 36] 3°5 3°8 38] 3-9 
3 Profits, professional earnings, divi- j | 
denids amd ali aaa -+» | 40-0 | 40-5 | 42-5 | 45-6 | 49°2 | 54-9 | 53-9 
4 Emigr | 3-0) 2-81 aah 301 8-4) 186 | 13-5" 
5 § and wages fificluding Army | 
y and allowances) .........+5 68-6 | 71-4 | 74-9 | 78-8 | 80-3 | 85-41 86-9 
6 f [ cssrssereeeceee | 3 | 45-7 | 560 C33 14:3 846 888 
1 . ; (164-1 179-1 





195-1 2162 en 3 |252-0 
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The followingxestimate of net national expenditure is designed 
mainly.to.show the proportion. of. the national income which is 
expended by public authorities on current goods and services, 
including transfer payments : — 





> j Net NATIONAL EXPENDITURI 
«o£ million 
1933 1939 | 1940 | 1941 


epee 











Category i" 


1 Personal expeuditure-on con: 
sumers’ goods and services 

















. at market fries 12..... 189+2)4°173-0'| 185-6} 190-8 | 200-5 | 218-0 | 222-8 
: Bane eat, tee ge > 1-4 1-3 14 3-0 4-2 | 5:9 
tes, indirect taxes. apd em- ; 
ployers*” entity ons. to _— po | 
- Socidh insuranee |). 4... .. . 2694 127-5 [27-7 | 27-9 1-294 |— 50-1 
4 Expenditure by public 
authorities on current | i 
‘ 22-84-9864 fb 27-5) 28-1] 28-3) 28-3 
. 7) 2-7.) —2:3 | 13-0} 16°54] 25-4) 28-0 
6. Netca : | 
(0-3) | 4-4 Oj} (— 4-3) K— 10.1] (= 42) (—5-2)/ (— 2-9) 








z : 7 ce 
154-4 | 164-1 | 179-1 | 195-1 216 ‘0 | 241-3 252 -0 











For certain: p s, for example the measurement of taxable 
capacity, the total private income of the community is more 
relevant than the national.income, strictly defined. Private income 
comprises the total value of income from all sources of indivi- 
uals, companies, charities, ttust funds and associations, whether 
for services actually rendered os not. It includes transfer pay- 
Ments and undistributed profits of companies. Private income is 
derived from national inéome ‘by deducting income of public 
authorities and adding transfer payments. These adjustments 
Sive the following results: — = wy 
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LRANSITION FROM NatioNAL>INCOME TO PRIVATE INCOME 
£ million 
+ | 1958 | 1959 | 1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 




















i National income ........,. | 154-4) 164-2 | 279-1 | 195-1, 216-0 | 241-3 252-0 
2 Govt. miseellaneous income 1-8 1-8 | 1-9} 1-9 1-9 2-0 | 20 

pr a a (ee ee 
3 Difference (1 less 2) ....... | 152-6 | 162-3 | 177-2 | 195-2 | 214-1 | 239-3 | 260-0 
4 Trausfer payménts ., | 11-3 1-8) 12-1) 123) 130; 13-4) 15-2 
5 Total private income ....., } 163-9 174-1 | 189-3 | 206-0 | 227-1 252-7 | 265-2 
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The following estimate shows the manner of expenditure of 
private income :— 
IXPENDITURE OF PRIVATE INCOME IN Marin CATEGORIES AT 
CURRENT PRICES 















































BY £ million 
“ategory | 1938 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 | 194 | 1944 
ee iLI Ts Bik is $029 OFS Sim, 2h) Bi toe 
‘ 
eS epee al 59 6o-8| ers! 69-5! m9 | 90-21 92-8 
of « everages are } 
tobacco: s ..5 5... 085ss } 22-94 24-7 24°83 27-1; 29-0) 33-5 35-4 
3 Clothing 2.2.2.2... | 1-41 19-7] 22-7] 24-9 25-5 | 22-9} 226 
4 Puel and light. 20.25... {| 4-3} 10-7 | 20-4) 18-3). 155) 16-5) 16-7 
5 Other goods _ (including i { j | 
5 pti repay | 19-4 | 20:3} 19-4 | 18-1 18-3) 17-5! 17-4 
persona! ra | } 
SPM esha su> onlteins | 82) 85] 85) 9-3] 9-9) ai 10-0 
P URE Tec tie ee | 103} m2! 134! 158] 17-9] 194] 196 
8 Travelling... 2220. 2.32345 |} 29] 30) 30! 35] 36, @1) 42 
9 Amusements ..........,. 2-2 2:1 21) 22; 25) 28 2-9 
10 Professional services | {in- | { | | 
cluding education) ..... | se] 69) 60] 62! 66| 691 14 
11 Private domestic service .. | 3-7, 40, 43| #7) 5:1, 54) 5-5 
12 Other expenditure........ 65] 6:3 6-5 TO] 615 83' 8-3 
dlindinstin Stalin iter | i { —) ' 4 
13 Total private current ex- | ; ~ 
penditure ............ 169-5 | 184-2 | 198-9! 206-4 | o18-4! 237-1 | 942-4 
14 Private income .......... | 163-9 | 174-1 | 189-3 | 206-0 | 227-1 | 252-7 | 265-2 
15 Balance (savings and errors ij 7 
of estimation).......4.. I 56 j-10-1 + 96 | 041+ 8-7 +1546 | 20-8 
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The increase in the value of expenditure from £169 million in 
1938 to £242 million in 1944 was entirely due to increases in 
prices. The following estimate of the expenditure of private 
income at 1938 prices shows a decline of 14 per cent in the volume 
of consumption : — 

CURRENT EXPENDITURE FROM PRIVATE INcOME (ExcEPT TAXATION 
PAID TO CENTRAL GOVERNMENT) AT 1938 Prices 


£ million 


Category 1938 | 1939 1940 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
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Personal expenditure om con- — | | | | 
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2 “Alcoholic beverages and 
iF WbeCtO oSss......be | 22-9 | 24-1}. 219] 22%} 2149) 
3 ‘Clothing ............... | 17-44 1-3} IS-T] 1604 13-34 
4 Fuel and light .......... | 143, 15°77) 14-7}. 11 9-3 | 
5 Other goods (including | | i | 
building repairs) ...... “4 19-8; 156 | 12:5 | 10:2 | 
Serre } 29-3 28-9} 29-0 29:2 | 29°7 
7 Total Expenditure ae” 
taxation paid to Cen- i | 
tral Govérnmeént) ..... 1159 -2 | 164 -1°) 154*2 $2436 {| 137-1 | 137-3 | 136-4 
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Statistics showing the quantities consumed in 1938 and 1944 
respectively of an extensive number of important commodities 
corroborate the conclusion that the consumption of consumers’ 
goods was seriously reduced during the war. The population of 
Eire went through a period of forced saving. The White Paper 
demonstrates that neutral countries, in spite of superficial pros- 
perity, cannot escape the burden of the real costs of war. 


Currency and Imports 


in Shanghai 
FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT 


February 24, 1946 
Tue recent lifting of “Trading-with-the-Enemy” controls in 
respect of areas of China formerly occupied by the Japanese 
revived a certain Chinese interest in sterling. Small amounts, in a 
few hundreds, on cheque or draft, are offered here for local US 
dollar notes at a 3.50 cross-rate, and are on demand by buyers 
with moderate pre-war obligations in London as well as by 
speculators. Sterling purchases via Hongkong, for those who 
manage to beat the colony’s exchange regulations, are considerably 
cheaper. Chinese banks here buy Hongkong banknotes of 1930 
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issue around Chinese National $400 per Hongkong $1, send the 
notes to Hongkong to buy sterling there at the Colony’s official 
rate of Hongkong $16.80 for £1 and secure a cross-rate of only 
2.65 when successful. The few Bank of England notes out here 
are quoted aga:nst American dollars at 3.10-3.30. 


Gold in bars is the leading measure of value in China’s financial 
markets. Old-style Chinese business, especially inland, has 
switched its allegiance from silver to gold. The supply, including 
all the gold which the Japanese brought to China to support 
their bogus wartime currencies, is far bigger than it was before 
the war. So is the demand, with the circulation of Chinese 
national currency inflating rapidly. This month, the Bank of 
China first rationed and then discontinued sales of bar gold at its 
official price CN $89,000 rate. per fine ounce, and in the most 
precipitate descent of the Chinese currency’s purchasing power 
since 1935 the gold price reached almost CN $200,000 per ounce. 
With US dollar notes simultaneously reaching CN $2,700 for 
US $1, this meant that an ounce of gold fetched US .50 or 
£21 sterling (at the 3.50 cross-rate). The Chinese Government 
are clearly undecided on the next steps in their foreign exchange 
policy, and their earlier hopes of a decline in commodity prices 
have been disappointed by currency inflation. 

Tens of millions of American dollar notes are circulating in 
China and there are still over US $200,000,000 New York funds 
in blocked pre-war China accounts—mostly in Chinese hands. 
Most of China’s reviving foreign trade is done with the United 
States, and much of the remainder is financed in terms of US 
currency. There are four American banks open here now, the 
National City Bank of New York, the Chase Bank, the American 
Express Co., and the Underwriters Bank, Inc. These and the 
three British commercial banks—Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation ; Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China ; 
Mercantile Bank of India—urge the Chinese authorities to give 
them freedom in financing normal foreign trade in terms of foreign 
currencies, especially American dollars. But the authorities pro- 
hibit the sale of clean cable transfers on foreign countries and 
mame the Bank of China’s monopoly on the purchase of export 
drafts. 

Importers invest their proceeds in large hoards of American 
dollar notes. This strong demand sucks up all the notes released 
through the cash expenditure of the American armed forces in 
the China theatre. These hoards can either be paid into the 



















THE LOCAL may decide the prospects of 
the harvest or the results of the Peace 
Conference, it may share out the slate 
club or cancel the National Debt, it may 
blast a reputation or create a legend— 
but in all its forms it is significant of our 
English life . . . We ourselves prefer the 
ingle nook to chromium plate, the genuine 
Victorian to the sham Elizabethan, and we 
make our refreshment complete with a 
long pull at a favourite briar filled with 
Balkan Sobranie ot a cigarette of the same 
famed name+-and equally old and mild. 
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banks as security for new commercial credits to be opened in New 
York to finance further imports, or can be sent at considerable 
risk—as personal baggage of individual travellers, at high rates 
of insurance—to the United States, where notes in denominations 
up to US $20 are allowed to enter from China in unlimited 
amounts. Importers may also buy from capital-importing firm; 
and individuals new cheques on free New York funds, but these 
are at a four per cent premium over US dollar notes. Again, the 
purchase, usually at par or at a slight discount, of some blocked 
New York fund may be negotiated ; the local bank will make oy 
a mail transfer for its New York correspondent, who, however, 
has to apply for a US Treasury permit before paying out. 

Imports are increasing rapidly, though no statistics are avail. 
able. The supply of such American goods as “Coca-Cola” 
“Klim” milkpowder, “ Quaker Oats,” Standard Oil and Texaco 
gasolene is now quite regular. There are also regular impons 
of American aluminium ingots (sold at about US $400 per long 
ton cif. Shanghai), and from early March regular supplies of 
American raw cotton are expected. The arrival of motor Cars, 
on the other hand, is greatly delayed. The local agent of a large 
American producer has since November sold, for cash in advance, 
six monthly import allotments, but none of the cars sold has ye 
left Detroit. 

Exports show no real revival, except for a slow dribble of ; 
little tea, silk and bristles. Since commodity prices in Shanghai 
rose in proportion to the recent fall in exchange value of China's 
currency, the depreciation has not stimulated exports. 

This month Shanghai is congested with shipping and cargo. 
All of the port’s 250 berths are continually occupied, nine- 
tenths of them with men-of-war and naval supply ships. At 
Woosung, near the mouth of the Whangpoo, newly arrived 
vessels have to wait for at least three to four days before obtaining 
access to the port. One-third of the wharves and warehouses ‘s 


requisitioned for military and naval supplies ; another third is © 


earmarked for the goods of Unrra and its China subsidiary, 
Cnrra ; only the last third is available for commercial cargo. In 
view of the imminent arrival at Shanghai of hundreds of thousands 
of bales of raw cotton, the raw material of the leading industry, 
desperate efforts are being made to clear space for it in the port. 
Coastal shipping, however, is expanding and improving, and there 
are now more or less regular sailings to Hongkong, Canton, 
Foochow, Hankow, Tsingtao, Tientsin and Chinwangtao. 


Industry focuses 
public relations 


e Through the vital medium of the documentary film, 
the public—in cinemas, in schools and colleges, and at 
public gatherings—can see for themselves the true 
picture of industry’s contribution to the post-war world. 
annem AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS, ae ot 
ir public responsibility, are choosing this vi 

method of demonstrating their contribution to social 
welfare and national prosperity. They know that seeing 
ts believing. 

A GUILD has been formed by a number of experienced 
and reliable film producers to advise and assist in 
making this kind of film. Its personnel includes many 
well-known names, in themselves a guarantee of creative 
talent and integrity, and its technical resources are 
outstanding. 


The FILM PRODUCERS GUILD Ld 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF DOCUMENTARY, 
INDUSTRIAL, EDUCATIONAL AND’ NATIONAL 
PROPAGANDA FILMS 


fe) Full particulars of the Guild, and the services it offers, can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Guild House; Upper St, Martin's Lane, 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Sterling 


HE monetary agreement concluded this week between Great 
Britain and Switzerland is the first such arrangement to 
be made since the conclusion of the Anglo-American loan agree- 
ment. Yet it conforms to the pattern set by half a dozen 
predecessors. From that point of view, it is the most interesting 
of the whole series, It is, of course, welcome for its own sake. 
Through it. the Swiss may contribute up to £15 million to the 
solution of Britain’s external problem in the transition phase. 
It prepares the way for the resumption of valuable commercial 
connections between the two countries. And it re-opens the 
door of Europe's playground to the more fortunate of the many 
Britons who now stand in urgent need of rest and change. But 
at least equally significant is the fact that it tends to dispel the 
fog that descended over the future of these arrangements three 
months ago. 

Before the outcome of the Washington negotiations was 
known, the one uncertainty about the exchange regime which 
Britain has been laboriously constructing in western Europe 
was whether a system that looked. bilateral—at all events, on a 
superficial view—could be squared with the multilateral objec- 
tives of Bretton Woods. Doubts on this score were not, however, 
of much consequence, because the International Monetary 
Fund agreement specifically permits the retention of exchange 
restrictions on current transactions for a transition period. But 
after the Washington agreement, with its new emphasis upon 
multilaterialism and its insistence upon a complete freeing of 
sterling for new current business within one year of ratification, 
it at first seemed that the whole European edifice would collapse 
within, or shortly: after, the brief breathing-space which that 
agreement affords. Hence the significance of the conclusion 
now of a further European agreement on the familiar model. 
It suggests that the monetary agreements system may yet find 
a useful place in the international monetary arrangements of 
the transition. years. 

Whether that happens may depend, however, less upon the 
essential merits of the case. than upon the opinions of others, 
especially the Américans. Misunderstandings about Britain’s 
aims in this sphere still abound, and unless they are removed, 
prejudice rather than reason may prevail. If the monetary agree- 
ments system is to persist, the British Government must prove 
beyond a doubt that it is not incompatible with the freeing of 
sterling to which they are pledged—or will be, as soon as the 
loan goes through—and is not discriminatory in its effects. 

Quite the most hopeful line of approach is to contrast the new 
agreements with the wartime arrangements. The word 
“bilateral ” is anathema, particularly to the Americans, because 
it has become identified with restrictionism and discrimination. 
But the Americans. have never fully understood that the 
bilateralism of the new agreements is very different from that 
of Britain’s wartime arrangements. 

To make the distinction plain, it is best to go back to first 
Principles. During, the war Britain was forced to borrow from 
her overseas suppliers up to the very limits of what they were 
Prepared to lend. ‘There was hardly a single case, where con- 
tnued trade was possible at all, in which Britain was able to pay 
her way. The result, as is well known, was an accumulation of 
tetling in overseas ownership. It was important to control the 
uses to which this sterling could be put, and in particular to 
Prevent the growth of an unofficial “free” market in it. If 
overseas purchasers of British goods could settle their debts by 

uying “free” sterling at a discount from Britain’s overseas 
creditors, British exports would fail to bring in the foreign 
exchange which was so urgently needed. 

€nce it was necessary to prevent sterling owned by any one 
country outside the’ sterling area from being transferred to any 
other outside country... This could have been achieved by block- 
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ing the foreign sterling balances absolutely, on Schachtian lines. 
But that would have involved hardship to individual traders 
abroad and would have encouraged evasion. The alterna- 
tive was to reach agreement with each of the overseas Govern- 
ments or monetary authorities for the canalisation of all pay- 
ments through them and for the centralisation of the accumu- 
lating sterling. For a unilateral blocking of the export proceeds 
of individual overseas traders there was substituted an agreed 
holding of surplus sterling by their monetary authorities, to 
whors all private holdings of sterling were always saleable 
against local currency. 

The device adopted was the “Payments” agreement, or 
“ special account” system, whereby the two countries agreed 
that all transactions between their nationals should take place 
im sterling, and should be settled by debits (for overseas pur- 
chases) or credits (for overseas sales) to a “ special” sterling 
account opened by the overseas monetary authority at the Bank 
of England. - The British exporter was paid in sterling, by 
transfer from the “ special” account to his own, and the over- 
seas exporter received payment in his own currency from his 
monetary authority, against payment by the British importer to 
that authority’s “ special” account in London. Sterling held on, 
say, a Brazilian special account could be freely transferred from 
one Brazilian to another, and could be used to settle current 
debts by a Brazilian to any resident in the sterling area, but could 
not be transferred to, say, a Chilean special account. 

Such a system was inevitably discriminatory. It involved an 
element of blocking (though avoiding its most constricting and 
unpleasant features). And it worked only one way. That is to 
say, unless in peculiar circumstances, the British authorities were 
prepared to allow an overseas monetary authority to overdraw 
its special account, the balance on the account was bound to be 
a credit balance. In other words, each of the countries con- 
cerned was forced to keep its purchases from the sterling area 
within the limits of its export proceeds accruing in that area. 

Such was the wartime system, which, like the sterling area 
dollar pool (which in some respects worked similarly), has so 
aroused American suspicions. * Unfortunately, it is widely 
assumed that the new system is little more than a slight variant 
of the old. The truth is that there are important differences. The 
agreements with Belgium, Holland, Czechoslovakia, the three 
Scandinavian countries, and now Switzerland, are all “ mone- 
tary” as distinct from “ payments” agreements. There is no 
longer an insistence upon dealing exclusively in sterling, and the 
single “ special ” account is replaced by a system of reciprocal 
accounts. Each of the central banks (acting as agent for its 
government) undertakes to sell its own currency to the other, 
against credit in the other’s currency, as required for the making 
of permitted payments by residents in the one monetary area to 
residents in the other. The essence of these agreements, there- 
fore, is that in principle the balance of payments may fall on 
either side. Moreover, the undertakings of the participating 
governments to hold any surplus of the other’s currency are 
strictly reciprocal. 

In four of the agreements a standard clause prescribes limits to 
the amount of the balance that may accumulate on either side, and 
the sterling limit is in every case equal to the corresponding limit 
in overseas currency—{5§ million or Bg.frs.883 million in the 
Belgian agreement, £5 million or. Fl.53 million in the Dutch, 
£1 million or Kcs.200 million in the Czechoslovakian, and £5 
million or Sw.frs.863 million in the Swiss. If and when any of 
the limits is reached, the creditor country will make further sales 
of its own currency only against gold. In the Swiss agreement 
alone, there is a supplementary clause under which Switzerland 
will sell additional exchange against sterling, beyond the {£5 
million limit, according to the state of the balance of payments 
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between the sterling area and Switzerland. If both clauses are 
taken together, it is expected that the Swiss holding of sterling 
will reach {10 million in the first year and {£15 million 
thereafter. In the three Scandinaviati agreements (which 
run for five years, whereas the others each run for three), no 
limits are prescribed, but during the negotiation of the- 
agreement a limit was certainly understood—in the minds of 
the Swedes, at all events. In the.case of the Danish and Nor- 
wegian agreements, there was at the outset some doubt about 
which side the balance would fall, but the parties may be pre- 
sumed to have had their own ideas about the extent of the 
balances they were prepared to hold. Each of the agreements, 
it should be noted, is terminable at three months’ notice, and 
each contains a clause providing for a review of the arrangements 
if either party adheres to a “general international monetary 
agreement.” In the Swiss agreement there is a further provision 
for review if either country materially changes its monetary 
policy, and, in any case, within the next twelve months. 

The advantages of this system in the transition world, as it 

when the first agreement was made in 1944, are easy 
to see. By substituting reciprocal arrangements for the one-way 
“ special account” system, and by fixing a stable exchange rate 
in each case, it was.a first move towards more normal exchange 
relationships. At the same time, it provided an orderly frame- 
work for the relationships of the transition years, which would 
inevitably still be abnormal. It was evident that British trade 
with, say, the neutrals, Sweden and Switzerland, could not revive 
to its fullest.limits. unless these countries were prepared to 
accumulate sterling until Britain’s export capacity had been 
expanded. On the other hand, Britain could not play a full part 
in the restoration of the economies of the recently occupied 
countries unless she was prepared to hold their currencies. The 
agreements are thus playing an important part in the restoration 
of western European trade, while minimising the cramping 
effects of wartime exchange controls. 

The question now is whether this system has a part to play in 
the reconstruction phase of multilateralism after sterling has been 
freed, and, if so, whether it will be allowed to play it. The 
system is bilateral at present, but it is not inherently so. Every 
agreement contains a clause whereby the parties undertake to 
make their currency available, “ as opportunity offers,” for pay- 
ments outside its own monetary area. And in fact, as recorded 
in The Economist a fortnight ago, this wider use of sterling has 
been formally recognised in the case of trade between certain 
European countries and Brazil.. There is bound to be increasing 
scope for arrangements of this kind. But whether the expanding 
range of the availability of sterling will be sufficient to satisfy the 
Americans that the system is not in essence restrictive or dis- 
criminatory is still uncertain. 

The Americans will no doubt argue that, if Switzerland holds 
sterling for part of her export proceeds, instead of demanding 
payment in gold, her capacity to buy from America will be 
reduced ; and that this amounts to discrimination against 
the United States. Though the Swiss act entirely on their own 
volition, it may be said that Britain, if she seeks to maintain 
such an arrangement after the moment when sterling is freed, 
is in effect contracting out of the Washington agreement. 
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But such arguments, however plausible on a litera! constry; 
tion of the Washington plan, are not really sound in pring “4 
The most serious technical flaw in that plan is that it iene 
Britain to free_its currency before other countries, even th 
adherents to Bretton Woods, are compelled to free theirs. Unde 
Article XIV-of the Bretton Woods Agreement, any membe; i 
the Fund may maintain exchange restrictions on current trans. 
actions, and other discriminatory currency practices, for , 
transition period of from three to five years, or even longer 
Britain under the loan agreement is obliged, within a year of 
ratification, to make all fresh accumulations of sterling (arisiny 
from current transactions) freely convertible. But for a furthe; 
four years or more she might find that her export proceeds 1 
other countries, equally adherents to Bretton Woods, could 
spent only in those countries, or otherwise were blocked. jy 
these circumstances, it would seem to be imperative that Britaiy 
should have the right both to ask her creditors if they wil 
voluntarily agree to hold sterling, and to set a limit to the exten 
to which she herself is to hold the currencies of he 
debtors. Otherwise, if the narrowest imterpretation is put upon 
the Washington Agreement, the effect will be to undermine jx 
basic objectives. 


If, from zero hour when sterling is freed, Britain is in effec 
required to offer hard currency or gold for all her current pay. 
ments without getting hard currency or gold for all her exports 
she will have no alternative but to restrict her own impor 
drastically—despite the dollar loan. Under the new monetan 
agreement with Switzerland, part of the sterling which accum. 
lates may represent the spendings of British tourists. But i 
no such agreement were permitted after sterling is freed, ther 
would be no such tourists either. And the proceeds of the Swis 
exports to Great Britain, which, the Americans might allege, 
‘are diverted away from spending in third countries, simply would 
not arise, because such Swiss exports to Britain could not t 
permitted. Thus would a too rigid and too rapid insistence upm 
what the Americans call multilateralism produce, not an expat- 
sion of trade, but its inevitable reduction to its lowest common 
denominator. Moreover, if a Swiss loan under such condition 
would make the relevant agreement “ discriminatory,” it woul 
none the less be on all fours with a US Export-Import Bask 
“ tied” loan. 

The doctrine of multilateralism is that bread cast upon th 
waters will surely return. But it is simply foolish to suppox 
that bread cast upon the waters will inevitably return, when th 
waters are not free to flow around the shores of the whole— 
at least the greater part—of the trading world. Britain, in effec. 
is being asked to multilaterise unilaterally. Given the dolla 
loan and the aid from Canada, she might be able to balance he 
accounts even in those incredibly difficult circumstances—b 
only at the cost of a most rigid limitation of imports and mut 
consequent damage to world trade. A genuinely expansit 
multilateralism will be possible only when—at the end of tk 
Bretton Woods transition phase—it becomes “ multilatl 
multilateralism.” Until then, there can and should be sop 
for arrangements on the model of Britain’s European current) 
agreements. 
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Business Notes 


The Banks and Gilt-edged 


During the first: half of last year, when bank investment 
holdings were falling steeply from their peak of the previous 
November, it was commonly supposed that this movement was 
in preparation for industrial reconversion. Indeed, there were 
some who felt that the gilt-edged market. was beginning—or at 
least ought—to see the writing on the wall. And anyone who 
had dared to suggest that the first real impact of reconversion 
would coincide with a major expansion of bank gilt-edged port- 
folios, would have been dismissed at once as a foolish prophet. 
Yet that is what is happening. In view of the voracious appetite 
of the banks during the Thanksgiving drive and the phase of the 
iush for 3 per cent, an intervai for digestion was to be expected. 
It was reflected in January in a minor deflation—by a mere 
{3} million—of the distended portfolio. But the process has 
proved to be astonishingly brief. 

During February the banks absorbed a further £10.8 :niliion 
of gilt-edged, and the toial hetding is swollen to record propor- 
tions at £1,241.2 million. This js almost £120 million more than 
the portfolio of last July. Over the same period bank advances 
have risen by some £80 tnillion, or more than 10 per cent. (The 
February increase, however, of £8} million, is hardly more than 
was to be expected for purely seasonal reasons.) The bulk of 
these movements has been concentrated in the period since last 
September, during which true bank deposits have sustained their 
first big deflation—by no less than £225 million. 


The causes of these fresh purchases of gilt-edged, coming so 


5 soon after the big demands of the autumn, are not yet clear, but 


they have obviously played a significant part in the recent strength 
of the market. It may be that the reiterated contention in these 
columns, that the Chancellor’s bést way of inducing the banks to 
support gilt-edged is to turn Treasury deposit receipts pro- 
gressively into bills, is being justified. It may be that the pressure 
of lower short money rates upon bank profits is, willy-nilly, com- 
pelling a search for better returns. Or perhaps the banks have 
taken the Chancellor at his word, and are getting in while the 
going seems good. It is certainly worth recalling that in recent 
years investment portfolios have been reduced at this season in 
preparation for the usual participation in the annual savings drive. 
Now, it appears, the banks are determined to get in before the 
next appeal to the public. Whatever the explanation—it is prob- 
ably a combination of all three factors—it is bullish for gilt-edged, 
ona short view. The longer-term implications are more douobtful, 
for the recent strength of the market is now seen to have been 
due more to astute institutional action than to the effects of public 
demand during a phase of temporarily stabilised supply. 


* * * 


Politics—and 23 Per Cent. 


Meanwhile, City discussion of Treasury borrowing tactics 
has died down somewhat this week—which was natural enough, 
for the market has given ground under the weight of international 
politics. If that load is not lifted soon, the Chancellor, whether 
he likes it or not, will be forced to defer any fresh approach to 
the public until after the Budget. In any case, the latest twist in 
floating debt policy—if policy can indeed be discerned from so 
erratic a pattern—implies that he does not fee] in any hurry. 
Last week, in a brief survey of the weft and woof of bills and 
TDR’s, it was pointed out that the Treasury had unexpectedly 
selected the first week in which bill maturities dropped to £130 
million as the moment for raising the tender offer to £140 million. 
Now, as a curious postscript to a curious story, there 1s the 
decision to raise the offer by a further £10 million in a week in 
which there will be no TDR maturities. This is welcome, but it 
does not suggest any expectation of early receipts from a new loan. 

Nor, for that matter, can the result of the conversion offer to 
holders of the called short bonds be regarded as a loan portent. 
tis a satisfactory result so far as it goes, but without knowledge 
of the extent of official holdings it is impossible to know just how 
far that is. Of the £206 million of 2} per cent Conversion Loan, 






Extreme pressure on space compels us to hold over the 
second article in the series on Export Targets until 
next week, 


1944-49, £175 million, or 85 per cent, was converted into 13 per 
cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1950 ; and of the £444 million of 2} per 
cent National War Bonds, 1945-47, £283 million, or 63.7 per cent, 
was similarly converted. The combined proportion is thus 70 per 
cent, and £192 million will remain to be repaid in cash—f31 
million at the beginning of next month and the balance on July 
Ist. The money market, which, it appears, loyally converted its 
own holdings, had looked for.an even larger proportion, but the 
difference between its expectations and the actual achievement is 
not of much consequence for the gilt-edged market. The better 
response by holders of the Conversion Loan quite evidently 
reflects the larger amount held, proportionately, internally or by 
Overseas monetary authorities whose actions could be swayed 
from London. The cash to be found on April Ist is too small to 
be any real factor in the borrowing timetable, while the resultant 
eventual total of the Exchequer bond issue, though amply large 
enough to permit of the broad market which the authorities 
obviously hope to create, wili present them with a pretty market- 
ing problem. 

Meanwhile, as part of the preliminary tactical effort, there is 
evident suggestiveness in the reiteration of 23 per cent at 99 as 
the terms for second-string gilt-edged stocks with a life of 25 to 
30 years. Metropolitan Water Board, Brighton Corporation, and 
now the Kenya Government, for its conversion offer, all play the 
same tune. But the suggestion will hardly evoke the hoped-for 
response while the shadow of international politics damps down 
the whole performance. 


* * * 


Work for the Coal Board 


The eight appointments to the National Coal Board, 
announced by Mr Shinwell ten days ago and recorded on page 
387 of last week’s issue of The Economist have been generally 
welcomed. It is clearly a specialist body, of which each member 
will exercise particular functions in the different fields of mining 
technique, labour relations, scientific research, marketing and 
financial control. There lacks the vice-chairman in whom, it is 
reported, Mr Shinwell is seeking exceptional organising ability. 
Members of the Board will receive £5,000 a year, and the chair- 
man, Lord Hyndley, £7,500. 

Meanwhile, the Coal Bill continues its way through Committee. 
On the tenth day, on Wednesday, progress had been made as far 
as Clause 9, and the Minister has applied the whip, threatening 
three sitting days a week, until the 58 clauses and the three 
schedules are complete. In the more temperate interludes of the 
debates of the past fortnight, some useful pointers to the Minister’s 
policy, particularly on the interests of consumers, have emerged. 
Mr Shinwell has introduced an amendment which goes some 
way towards meeting the pleas of the Opposition (and of some 
of his own supporters) for stronger safeguards for consumers. If 
the two Consumers’ Councils reveal to the Minister a defect in 
the Coal Board’s general arrangements for the production, sale or 
supply of coal, he will now be able to direct the Board to mend 
its ways. 

Such a power was perhaps implicit in the Minister’s general 
prerogatives under the Bill, but it is valuable to have it ex- 
plicitly on record. It will scarcely be an additional burden upon 
the Board—and Mr Shinwell has been assiduous in protecting the 
Board against any amendments which would “hamstring” its 
operations. His vehement resistance to the payment of compen- 
sation for redundant colliery employees is only partly justified 
by his answer that, for the next ten years, there will be no re~- 
dundancy in the industry. He expects the Board to be a model 
employer, just as his Parliamentary Secretary expects it to act, 
not as a State monopoly, but as a public service. It will certainly 
need all its high talent. 


* * * 


London Transport in War 


There is no touch of austerity about the London Passenger 
Transport Board’s report for 1945. It divides into two natural 
parts. The first, set out in considerable detail, gives a most 
interesting account of the Board’s work under the stress of war, 
and it rightly gives credit to the staff at all levels for the main- 
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tenance of services in the face of fantastic difficulties of air raid 
damage, shortage of skilled employees, fuel and rubber, the per- 
vad ng gloom of the blackout, and endiess operating difficailties, 
from watertight doors to protect the Underground ‘railway system 
against flooding to the sudden emergence of new peak traffic on 
the country buses. vse 
War damage incidents of every type are recorded in the report 
—together with three pages of war honours to members of the 
Board’s staff. The following table illustrates some of the diffi- 
culties which London Transport had to solve in the repair of 
war damage to vehicles :— 
Totally Damaged Total Fleet 
destroyed (separate at Outbreak 


occasions) of war 
Railway Cars ............... 19 1,050 3,869 
Buses and Coaches ........ 166 4,456 6,407 
EERSTE Sane E 69 1,335 1,255 
“‘Tgolley.. Buses. .....-..--<-..- 15 1,527 1,469 


Despite these impediments, the increase in load on the Board’s 
services in wartime has peer SINT: The aur 
originating passengers has n by 3 per cent between 1938-9 
ae 1945, at 3,782 million to 3,658 million—though in 1940 
and 1941 the fall was nearly 25 per cent. But estimated passenger 
miles have increased by 13 per cent from 8,648 million to 9,805 
million. Thus, there was an appreciable increase in the average 
length of journey.. And journeys were endured in increasing dis- 
comfort, which can be measured by a reduction in car miles run 
by the Board’s vehicles from 573 million pre-war to 446 million 
in 1944. These reductions in service were particularly marked in 
the Central buses (32 per cent), and the changing wartime load 
is reflected in the appreciable increase of 25 per cent in country 
bus services. 


* * * 
The Board and the Future 

The past year was clearly one of transigion—it records the 
first improvements in services, and an embarrassing increase in 


load as Londoners returned and the;attendamt crowds indulged |, 


in enjoyment and celebration. The Board has some serious 
legacies from the war, which are frankly faced in the final section 
cf the report. It does not know its réle in an integrated 
national system of transport, and whether this will involve any 
material changes in its organisation and duties under the Act of 
1933. But on the assumption that the Board will revert (after 
the period of control) to its position under the Act, some serious 
financial problems will arise. 

Some increases in fares on the road and rail services were intro- 
duced in 1940 ; they disturbed the Board’s pre-war fares structure, 
and the rise in working costs is out of proportion to their: yield. 
A further increase in fares is therefore inescapable if the Board is 
to meet its working costs and its statutory obligations (including 
the 54 per cent standard dividend on the “C” and the setting up 
of redemption funds for the prior charge stocks) and to support 
imp:ovements in transport in its area. The report hazards no 
guess about the future volume of traffic, but already the Board is 
faced with obligations which cannot be met, at the present level 
of fares and without expansion of traffic. It has the major task 
of restoring “comfort, cleanliness, appearance and mechanical 
efficiency” and rehabilitating its properties. Substantial vehicle 
replacements are overdue, and there are still services to be re- 
stored, 

Towards this expenditure the Board has £31.1 million of un- 
expended maintenance allowance in trust; it has an assurance 
of compensation for abnormal.wear and tear (though the Board’s 
position is not on all fours with that of the railways in this matter); 
but it has still to make provision for the ultimate liability for war 
damage contributions, and the cost of completion of the new 
works suspended during the war will substantially exceed the un- 
expended balance of the funds provided by the London Electric 
Transport Finance Corporation. Thus there are two main ques- 
tion marks facing the Board: the balancing of its revenue account, 
and the provision of new capital resources for extensions and 
betterment of service. So far the Board has been supported by 
a growing volume of traffic at each stage of its development. But 
it may be doubted if some of the new works which it is now to 
complete will produce a satisfactory return upon the capital 
expenditure, if travelling in the Roard’s area ceases to increase. 
In this dilemma, the Board’s present capital structure and obliga- 
tions are proved Once more to have ,been a mistake of over- 
optimism when it was formed. ; — 

* * * 


Brazilian Remittances Decree 
Not a little confusion has been caused among companies and 


~ others with interests in Brazil by the terms of a Brazilian Govern- 


ment decree, dated February 28th, imposing limitations upon 
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remittances of foreign funds and making certain changes in the 
exchange market. Article 6 provides tha: “foreign czpital regi:. 
tered with the Exchange Control of the Bank of Brazil” may no, 
be repatriated’at any greater rate than 20 per cent per annum. 
while under Article 8 transfer of interest, profits and dividend 
is restricted to 8 per cent of the amount of the registered capital - 
any excess remittances of profits, etc., will be treated as a remit. 
tance of capital and rank against the capital quota. Foreign 
capital represented by Brazilian internal debt, or otherwise jp. 
vested at a fixed rate of interest, is excluded from these regulations 
provided that the funds have been in Brazil for at least two years. 

The usual well-informed circles in London are still at a loss to 
explain either the object or of these restrictions. No 
information is yet available about the nature of the “ registration” 
of capital to which the decree refers. It was at first supposed 
that the status of capital for the purpose of the restrictions 
depended upon the legal status of the undertakings involved, bu: 
it now seems clear that the conception of * registration ” is purely 
a fiscal one. Similarly, it appears that the amount of “ regis- 
tered ” capital of, say, a wholly-owned local subsidiary of a foreign 
concern would not be synonymous with its paid-up capital, bur 
would be an estimate of the resources actually employed in Brazil. 
These uncertainties are damaging and could, surely, have been 

_ avoided. Until they are resolved, it will be impossible to asses: 
what the effects will be. ; 

Meanwhile, two significant changes have been made in the 
exchange market. The proportion of export proceeds which 
Brazilians have to sell to the Bank of Brazil at the official rate js 
reduced from 30 to 20 per cent, so that-a correspondingly larger 
proportion is now saleable at the more favourable so-called “ free” 
rate—a Change which is tantamount to a small! depreciation of the 
cruzeiro so far as exporters are concerned. On the other hand, 
the 5 per cent remittances tax, which penalised imports and other 
payments abroad, is abolished, and 4 mew: exchange sales tax ¢/ 
3 per cent is substituted. The combined effect of these changes 
will be to cheapen the cost of imports by a fraction under 2 per 
cent. At the same time, the Bank cf Brazil’s cross-rate between 
the US dollar and sterling has been brought into line with the 
official sterling-dollar rate. This adjustment, together with the 
reduction of the éxchange tax, explains the recent alteration of 
the Bank of England’s buving rate for the cruzeiro from 
Cr.$82.845% to Cr.$81.00 to the £. 

Judgment on these measures must be postponed until more 
details are available. But it appears that Brazil is now determined 
to relieve domestic shortages on’ the one hand, and restrain 
domestic currency inflation caused by the export surplus on the 
other, by a more vigorous import programme. Import licensing 
was suspended recently, whereas a licensing system was newly 
imposed for textile: exports. And—in ‘line with her traditional 
attitude to overseas capital—she is equally determined that 1 
freer spending of her large overseas resources’ shall not open the 
door 100 widely for a possible outflow of foreign funds. 


* * “ee 


Steel Raw Materials 


During February, the annual rate.of crude steel production 
reached 12,852,000 tons, against 11,887,000. tons in January and 
12,553,000 tons in the corresponding last year, This is an 
improvement ; but, in the absence of a shortage of raw materials, 
the industry could produce and dispose of more than 13 million 
tons. In particular, a further expansion in output would permit 
an increase in exports. 


Coal, beyond doubt, is—and is likely to remain—the chiei limit 
ing factor in steel production. Fortunately, there are possibilities 
of stretching the limited supply of coal, first, by the use of 4 
higher proportion of high-grede imported ore, and, secondly, by 
the employment of a high percentage of scrap. Ducing the el 
part of the war, when'the curtailment of iron ore import: necess*- 
tated increased reliance on low-grade domestic ore, the averag’ 
consumption of coke per ton of pig-iron rose markediy ; it W% 
as high as 24.42 cwts. in 1942, against 21.01 cwts. in 1937. 
process has since been reversed. Iron ore imports rose from af 
avetage of 181,000 tons a month in 1944 to 339,500 tons in 1945) 
last January they’ reached 417,500 tons. This improvement ' 
reflected in the production of domestic ore, which fell from 29 
average of 297,600 tons a week in 1944 to 272,500 in i945 4 
245,300 in January, 1946. Currency difficulties are reported © 
be an impediment to a further increase in i from Sweden, 


and the shortage of shipping ‘to an expansion in: deliveries from 
North Africa. There are indications that the second of the two 
‘may -be-widened-during.the next few months. Thef¢ 
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So runs the Request of the British Passport, that 
essential document for all who travel beyond 
Britain’s shores, sailing the seven seas in course 
of trade. Now that the ways of commerce are 
reopening, merchants, traders and manufacturers 
are journeying far afield to restore and enlarge 
the exports of this country. So also go the 
bankers, preparing the way for the great expansion 
in overseas business which must be achieved if our 
standard of living is to be upheld. 


The Midland Bank, with a foreign business second 
to none, has already sent missions to various 
countries—and more are on the way. : the 
Overseas Branch in London and the Foreign 
Branches in several provincial centres a fund of 
up-to-date information is available, while through 
many thousands of banking agents in all parts of 
the world mternational transactions of every kind 
can be arranged. 


All concerned in business with other countries 
are invited to make use of the Bank’s overseas 
service. The Manager of any one of more than 
1800 branches will welcome the opportunity of 
discussing problems relating to foreign trade. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


BANKING in the 
NEAR EAST 


Comprehensive banking service throughout Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Lebanon and Iraq, backed by 45 
years’ experience of the territory, is offered to 
those contemplating business with those countries. 
Financial, commercial and industrial information 
on these rapidly expanding markets of the Near 


East is available to responsible business houses. 


Enquiries will receive prompt, personal atten- 
tion afd individual service. 


BANQUE, ZILKHA, S$.A.E.. 


CAIRO — ALEXANDRIA 
Egypt 
Associated Bank: 
K. A. ZILKHA, Maison de Banque 
es BEY — -DAMASCUS 
Gey PaaS TPA 
Com. Reg. Cairo Ne. 47926 
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HELP YOURSELF 


The war may have interrupted 
your career but good strategy can 
still help you to smooth -your peace- 
lime road. 


With your future backed by a 
Scottish Widows’ Fund life policy you 
can stride forward with the peace- 


winning confidence that insists on 
success. 


You will put yourself under no 
obligation by writing for full details 
to 

The Secretary 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Office: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 








BANK MELLI IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by Law in 1927 
Holder of Exclusive Right of Note Issue 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID .......000...... cco. Rials 300,000,000 
RESERVES (Banking Department) ...... Rials 591,500,000 
RESERVE (issue Department)............... Rials 980,000,000 


Governor and Chairman of the Executive Board : 
Abol Hassan Ebtehaj. 


HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (PERSIA) 
147 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS : 
Bank of England. 
Midland Bank Limited. 
Lloyds Bank Limited. 
National Provincial Bank Ltd. 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial & Overseas). 
Martins Bank Limited 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENTS : 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Irving Trust Company. 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company. 
National City Bank of New York. 
Bankers Trust Company. 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. New York. 

The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange transactions, 
provides special facilities for Documentary Credits, etc., 
and with its numerous Branches in Iran deals with every 
description of banking business. 


Administers National Savings. 


a 
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are also reasons to believe that the supply of domestic scrap which 
has dwindled as a result of successive collection campaigns during 
the war, can now be supplemented by higher imports. According 
to the February issue of the Monthly Statistical Bulletin of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation, imports of scrap rose from 
2,600 tons a month in 1944 tO 15,000 tons in 1945 and 26,900 tons 
last January. At present imports consist largely of battle scrap, 
but it should be possible in the near future to bring in large 
quantities of industrial scrap from Western Germany. Scrap 
supplies thus seem assured. 

There is, of course, a third method of overcoming the coal 
shortage, that is by the import of pig-iron and semi-finished steel. 
But, at present, Continental producers are short of steel (mainly 
because of inadequate coal supplies) and American steel costs 
dollars. 

x t x 


Tin Statistics— 


After an interruption of over four years the Statistical 
Bulletin of the International Tin Research and Development 
Council has reappeared. The first post-war issue, dated February, 
1946, contains most of the sections published regularly before the 
war, though naturally there are gaps, and some figures are only 
estimates. Many of the estimates were prepared some months 
ago by trade papers, the United States Bureau of Mines and 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, and cannot be regarded as more 
than rough guesses. The majority of the tables will, therefore, 
have to be revised when more authentic information becomes 
available. ; 

According to the Council, world production of tin, after ad- 
vancing from 183,500 tons in 1939 to 235,000 tons in 1940, reached 
a record of 245,500 tons in 1941. The largest world output 
before the war was the 209,100 tons produced in 1937. After 
the Japanese occupation of the rich Eastern producing territories, 
world production of tin fell heavily to 125,000 tons in 1942, 121,500 
tons in 1943 and 109,000 tons in 1944. The decline was, of course, 
confined to the Far East, where Malaya’s production fell from its 
record of 85,384 tons in 1940 to 15,000 tons per annum from. 1942 
to 1944. The Dutch East Indies, after reaching peak production 
of 51,000 tons in 1941, reduced its output to no more than 5,000 
tons in 1944. Amongst the wartime production figures for areas 
outside the Pacific region, those given for the two large African 
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Authorised 


JACQMAR LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1929) 





CAPITAL: 
£300,000 in 600,000 Ordinary Shares of 10/- each 


The Lists will open and close on Wednesday, 20th MARCH, 1946 


for an 


OFFER FOR SALE 


420,000 Ordinary Shares of 10/- each at 13/6d. per Share. 





Forms of Application and copies of the full Offer for Sale, on the terms of which alone applications will 
be considered, will be obtainable after 3 p.m. Friday, March 15th, from ~ 


BANKERS: . 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 39, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 and Branches. 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, New Issue Department, Poultry, London, E.C.2 and Branches. 
BROKERS: 
LAING & CRUICKSHANK, Northgate House, 20/24, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
and from 


THE CHARTERHOUSE FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED, 
6, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
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producing countries were below expectations. The ouipy; of 
Belgian Congo, which had been indicated by Belgian source, ,. 
having risen to 21,000 tons, according to the Bulletin never i. 
ceeded 17,146 tons. Similarly, the Nigerian output, Previously 
reported at 17,000 tons, reached its peak of 14,999 tons in 194; 
and subsequently fluctuated between 12,00¢ tons in 1942 ani 
13,149 tons in 1944. These figures tend to suggest that the world 
is still far more dependent on the Far East than had bees 


expected. ‘ 


Estimates of world consumption of tin during the war canno 
yet be prepared, but the Builetin gives some consumption day 
for the United States and Great Britain. It suggests that afte; 
rising substantially from 1939 to 1941, consumption fell heayiiy 
up to and including 1943, when the two countries consumed 
together 73,631 tons, against 130,870 tons in 1941 and 97,594 in 
1939. The improvement in consumption in 1944 was maintained 
last year. Tin stocks in the two chief consuming countries ar 
higher than could have been expected. On July 1, 1945, the 
United States had a total reserve of 95,572 tons, against 144,361 
tons on January 1, 1943. These figures are, of course, far higher 
than the American pre-war stocks. The Bulletin does not give 
any figures for British stocks, but, according to the monthly Diges 
of Statistics, this country’s tin reserve at the end of 1945 wa 
33,300 tons, compared with 23,300 tons at the beginning of 1943 
Disregarding the international buffer pool, this figure is far higher 
than the pre-war stock, which was seriously cut down under the 
international restriction scheme. 


ty x wn 


—And Future Policy 


The new bulletin incidentally is a reminder that the inte- 
national tin control scheme remains formally in force. Nearly 
a third of its space is used to analyse the position of producing 
countries under this scheme. Such calculations, of course, ar 
of little more than academic interest, for the member countric 
cannot reach their export quotas which have remained unchanged 
at 105 per cent of Standard Tonnages since the beginning 0 
1942. The present agreement will expire at the end of 1946 and 
a week ago the International Tin Committee met in London is 
draft recommendations about the future of the schemte. As 
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oficial statement published after the meeting said that the Com- 


‘ttee’s recommendations are confidential to the Governments: 


ich are parties to the agreement, and accordingly no anno . 
co thet content has been made. e ta 

But it is obvious that, whatever recommendations the Tin 
ommittee may have made, there can be no basis for a renewal 
of the scheme in its present form. Possibly the International Tin 
ommittee will find itself in the same position which confronted 
the Rubber Regulation Committee at the end of 1943. Attempts 
were then made to revise the pre-war rubber scheme into a non- 
regulatory scheme comprising both producing and consuming 
ountries, but all that resulted was the formation of a Rubber 
Study Group which lacks even advisory functions. A Tin Study 
roup would certainly be preferable to a formal tin-regulation 
heme, for, although there is no basis for any regulation of 
sxports for years to come, the formal adoption of Standard 
onnages for individual producing countries may influence their 
econstruction plans in the later stages. As future co-operation 

the tin industry will in any event have to be extended to the 
onsuming countries, the Tin Committee would be wise to keep 
he public fully informed about the course of its discussions, and 
0 avoid even the suggestion of light regard for consumers’ 
terests. 

Meanwhile the attention of the tin industry is concentrated 
on the immediate price outlook for tin rather than on the future 
yf international co-operation. Producers in Nigeria and Malaya 
re dissatisfied with the present official buying prices of £300 
per ton f.0.b. local ports, and they point out that the British and 
American buying prices for Bolivian tin are some £40 to £60 in 
ss of this figure. Whatever the outcome of this price con- 
oversy may be, the British home selling price for tin appears 
o have lost its economic foundation. At the present level of 
300 per ton, delivered at consumers’ premises, it remains below 
ne Ministry of Supply’s cost of imports. The Minister may 
il own certain quanuties of tin acquired in the past at lower 
prices, and the present price may not so far have entailed any 
bsidy. But such stocks can hardly be large and an adjustment 
n the home selling price seems unavoidable. 

* * * 


apanese Bond Postscript 


Mr Dalton made some amends, in Parliament last Friday 
und again on Wednesday to a strong delegation from the 
ious | interested bodies in the City), for his previous 
nfelicitous references to the propriety of holding Japanese 
onds and to their chances im a reparations treaty. It 
ppears that he meant no more than that investment in Japanese 
nds had turned out unprofitably, and that the list of claimants 
gainst Japan for atrocious crimes against humanity was already 
» long that bondholders had “ the very dimmest and remotest 
hance” of receiving any payment on investments which, in the 

ncellor’s view, lacked foresight, had strengthened Japan for 
peression and “helped to ruin Lancashire.” The consequence of 

Dalton’s explanation of what he really meant was a further 
reak of up to eight points in Japanese issues last Monday. 
It would be unrewarding to examine his further arguments 
bout Japan’s ability to pay very closely. But it was at least con- 
bling to hear the Chancellor assert that he would nourish .and 
ourage what remained of our overseas investment income— 
hich he has estimated this week to have amounted to about £170 
illions last year. Fortunately, there is some practical good news 
bt the bondholder, in addition to the Chancellor’s belated assur- 
ices. Denmark, which resumed payment on its loans last October 
minus the curftency options, is now to allow British holders to 
ercise their currency options on the 4 per cent loan of 1912 
ayable in Swiss francs) and on the four Copenhagen issues, and 
making the options retrospective to last October. This is a 
Ost welcome step. 

nd even Chile’s decision that funds earmarked for the amor- 
sation of external debt shall no longer be applied to the cost of 
mthquake reconstruction, belated. though it is, must be 
pp.auded. It will need more than this to put Chile’s debt 
tvicé on a satisfactory footing, for the interference with ear- 
atked copper revenues during the period of wartime posperity 
HS Wholly unjustified. But it is a step in the right direction, 
hd perhaps the repayment of one million pesos from the earth- 
ake funds is a portent of a larger refunding to come ; there is 
om for it, for about $24 million in all have been diverted from 
rlisation since the earthquake occurred. 

* * 


*« 
retton Woo. ds in th Y Making 
With the shadow of international politics adding gloom to 
© uncertainty already caused by the present state of the Anglo- 
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American loan agreement, the a@mosphere at the inaugural 
Bretton. Woods meetings must have been even less prepidverieen 
had been expected. The Russians did, indeed, spring a pleasant 
surprise by appearing as observers (in common with eight other 
non-members) at the opening session, but they later withdrew. 
Whether they have reappeared is not yet clear, but an intended 
American resolution to admit the Soviet to both the Bank and 
the Fund on the same terms as original members—that is, with 
the right to appoimt an executive director—remains, not un- 
naturally, in cold storage. The British representatives, as ex- 
pected, have reaffirmed that Britain would have to reconsider her 
position if the US loan should not go through. 

These uncertainties notwithstanding, the inaugural assembly at 
Savannah seems to have made some headway with the procedural 
work which is its main task. As expected, Mr Fred Vinson was 
unanimously elected chairman of the boards of governors of 
both the Fund and the Bank, while the deputy chairmanships 
have been allocated to the United Kingdom, which clearly means 
that they will be filled by Lord Keynes, already appointed as 
Britain’s governor on both bodies. It is not clear whether election 
of the “ elective ” executive directors has yet started. Britain 
and the United States are reported to have jointly moved that 
the boards of governors should be enabled to work through small 
executive committees of governors; but it is possible that the 
actual proposal was simply one for the appointment of executive 
directors—seven out of twelve require election—as laid down in 
the agreement. If, however, the reports are accurate, there would 
be sound administrative justification for such a proposal, despite 
the political difficulties that might arise from a concentration of 
authority. The full boards will certainly be unwieldy bodies, 
and any smaller executive committees—the membership is 
reported to be twelve governors in each case—would presumably 
not be authorised to exercise all the functions reserved to the 
boards under the Bretton Woods agreements. There are, however, 
some organising as well as permanent functions for which smaller 
committees would obviously be more appropriate. 

According to unofficial reports, the committees will comprise 
the United States, Britain, China, France and India (the 
last-named, as the biggest quota-holder after Russia, becomes 
one of the “ big five” in Russia’s absence—which is mildly para- 
doxical, in view of India’s careful reservations about participating 
at all), Canada, Egypt, Holland, Belgium, Poland, Mexico and 
Brazil. Until further details are available, however, it would be 
wise to treat these reports with reserve: they may refer to the 
constitution of the committees of executive directors. Meanwhile, 
there has apparently been the expected tussle between Britain 
and the United States on the location of both. Britain wants New 
York, as a non-political city, and the United States wants Washing- 
ton. It is not yet clear whether the Americans have won. 

* & x 


After UMA 


Particulars have now been published of the recommendation 
which each of the 18 members of the United Maritime Authority 
has submitted to its Government to cover the transitional diffi- 
culties at the conclusion of UMA’s activities on March 2nd. 
These arrangements will extend up to October 31st next, First 
it is proposed to set up a Contributory Nations Committee in 
Washington of those nations which are contributing tonnage for 
Unrra. This committee will allocate the pooled tonnage for 
the movement of dry cargo from the United States and Canadian 
loading areas for relief and rehabilitation shipments. It will have 
a counterpart in London, to be called the Co-ordinating and 
Review Committee, which will arrange for dry cargo from other 
loading areas. 

It is further recommended that nations requiring shipping 
assistance outside the Contributory Pool should be satisfied 
through commercial channels, but with the proviso that the nations 
from whom shipping is requested should make it available at 
“fair, reasonable and compensatory rates.” In all, the detailed 
arrangements proposed seem workable, simple and humanitarian. 
To meet the demand for relief tonnage and at the same time to 
begin the return to normal shipping practice is to reconcile con- 
science and commercial interest in the most satisfactory way. 

2 * * 


Improving the “ Digest”’ 

The Central Statistical Office is to be congratulated on the 
changes made in the second issue of the new Digest. In the 
first issue, the Cinderella of the piece was quite plainly the 
Finance section, as The Economist, and other journals too, conie- 
what bluntly pointed out. It was certainly no worthy substitute 
for the Bank’s Summary. The most striking deficiencies have 


422 
now been made good. In ‘particular, the currency table now 
reappears in its traditional detail, complete with coinage figures 
and Scottish and Irish bank holdings of Bank of Engiand notes. 
(Incidentally, the usual computation, based on the January figure 
for clearing bank till money, reveals the lowest window- 
dressing index—it is 19 per cent—since July, 1944, and the best 
“true” cash ratio since June, 1943. This may be a harbinger of 
_ better times; but one swallow does not make a summer.) 
Secondly, the Summary’s Bank Return table is restored in its 
entirety, together with the customary table of average prices and 
yields for leading Government securities. The clearing banks 
table still lacks the customary percentages of assets distribution. 
Evidently, the amateur statisticians, as well as the professionals, 
are expected to use their slide-rules—and to compile comparative 
series for themselves. 

Noteworthy additions elsewhere in the Digest—extracts from 
which will be found on page 434—are a Population section, show- 
ing estimated population of the United Kingdom annually since 
1939, distribution of population by age-groups at June last, and 
births and marriages quarterly since 1940 ; and an additional table 
in the Building section, showing the course of permanent house 
construction outside the local authorities schemes. The Steel 
table now includes figures of stocks at producers’ works and in 
the hands of the Iron and Steel Federation. A welcome addition 
that is expected to the Finance section in the near future is a 
table showing the distribution of bank advances. This. was an 
occasional table in the Summary before the war. Security con- 
siderations would in any case have led to its suppression during 
the war, but in fact shortage of staff compelled the banks to 
suspend the considerable work involved in classification. This 
work is now being resumed. 


* * * 


Copper Prospects 


In a statement appended to the annual report of Mufulira 
Copper Mines, Mr Chester A. Beatty reaffirms his belief that 
“ copper has a great future”; but he shows considerable reserve 
about the short-term outlook of the metal. The immediate 
prospect for copper is overshadowed by the fact that neither the 
British nor the United States Governments have expressed or 
even formulated their copper policies. Yet the relation between 
consumption, stocks and production is now more favourable than 
could have been expected a short time ago. 

Since the suspension of the wartime ‘bulk purchase agreements 
at the end of January, 1945, stocks of copper in this country have 
fallen steeply and are now down to no more than a normal 
working level. Consumption of virgin copper, which had fallen 
considerably in the first three quarters of last year, had begun 
to recover in the last quarter and will probably continue to rise 
in the near future. Accordingly, British import requirements 
for copper are growing again, and some weeks ago the Ministry 
of Supply placed substantial contracts in the Empire and, it is 
reported, also in Chile. The United States Government still 
owns a substantial copper reserve, but, while no decision has yet 
been taken, it appears to be willing to withhold its stocks for the 
strategic stockpile. After discontinuing its imports of foreign 
copper late last year, rhe US Government-owned Metals Reserve 
Company, indeed, resumed foreign purchases ata monthly rate of 
over 20,000. tons in January last. As current production of copper 
in the United States is still as much as 50,000 tons per month 
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below current domestic consumption, which is expected to shop 
a rising tendency this year, the country’s reliance on fore: 
copper may well increase as the year progresses. Amo 
consuming countries Germany and Japan are out of the Pictur 
at present, but the rest of the world has a large. pent-up deman4 
for copper and is anxious to increase its stocks. 


Production in virtually all the leading producing regions ph. 
to slacken in the last year of war; the downward trend, a 
rently, has not yet been arrested and is believed to have broughy 
the rate of output below the rate of current international deman 
Unless, therefore, the United States Government decides n 
release copper from its reserve or the flow of scrap attains large 
proportions, the prospect for producing concerns js distinct 
favourable, There is, indeed, a danger that in the absence of jp. 
formation about the intentions of the British and United St. 
Governments, which forces producers to be cautious, curren; ple 
duction will be permitted to fall too much, The result would 
a temporary copper shortage which would have the effect y 
dislocating the copper marker still further. 


* * * 


More Stimulus for Industry 


Sir Stafford Cripps’ announcement, in the House of Comm 
on Monday, that he has now formed working parties for tq 
industries, in addition to the five originally appointed, compiles 
—at any rate for the time being—the present Board of Tné 
programme. The ten industries are: linoleum, carpets, jue 
wool, china, clay, ae silverware, cutlery, lace, clothiy 
and domestic glassware. ing to shortage of staff and suitabh 
personnel, no further working parties will be appointed. Th 
have already been considerable difficulties in finding people sui 
able, and willing, to act as chairmen, secretaries or independen 
members, and it is worthy of note that the working party for th 
woollen industry, whose establishment was proposed as long » 
as November, will not in fact start its investigations until nec 
month. 


The value of the working party technique cannot be gauged 
until at any rate the first few reports are available and untili 
is seen what action they recommend, whether the Governmen 
follows their advice and what are the reactions of the indus 
concerned. The cotton report is expected within a week or tw, 
and this, more than any other, will provide evidence of tk 
success or failure of the working party experiment. If the Coun 
Working Party were to produce yet another report about cotton 
without making drastic proposals for improvement, or a com 
promise document like that of the Cotton Board’s post-war reco 
struction committee, its six months’ deliberations would hr 
been time wasted. If, on the other hand—as there is reason # 
believe—its proposals are far-reaching and constructive (even i 
they are subject to reservations on particular points) then t& 
Government will have to steel itself to immediate action, possibl 
against opposition by the industry itself. And this will prové 
a crucial test of the working party solution for industrial efficiens 

The Board of Trade has now embarked upon another ventut 
by the establishment of a special service to advise firms how! 
increase their productive efficiency. This will be known as tk 
Board of Trade Production Efficiency Service, and if it provds 
speedy and reliable advice for firms—especially the smaller fim 
—it will fill a need which has long been felt. All that cant 
done, at this stage, as with the working parties, is to wish 
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a i make sure that it enjoys a 

ba scheme well and ‘arge industry to joy 
2 fore high and stable Jevel of employment. 
Ong othe oe . * 
Ne Pictur 
P demai Hi ruel Efficiency 

The continuing seriousness of the coal position makes it 
Ons bezia HIRE aperative to secure maximum economy in the consumption of 
nd, app. fuel by domestic and industrial users. The Minister of Fuel set 
' brough, a Fuel Efficiency Committee in 1941 under the chairmanship 


I demand ot Dr E. S. Grummell, to advise on the more efficient use of 


lecides fuel, and it has done valuable work. It has introduced an effi- 
ains large HE ncy inspectorate, composed of full-time engineers and volun- 

distinct cers, arranged courses and demonstrations, and generally 
nce of in TR couraged interest in fuel economy, both for the immediate 
ited. Stas crisis and for the long term. The report of the Committee’s 
ATEEDL pide engineers, who made over 50,000 visits to factories in four years, 
7 s ecognises that much neéds to be done in improving the efficient 
> effec 


se of fuel, but their efforts, assisted by the special committees 
set up by individual irdustries, are estimated to have produced 
an average saving Of 7-10 per cent. 
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ce, Clothing Yomestic and non-industrial ............. 43,400 17 19,400 | 35 
Md Suitable HRMMMPower 2.00.00... 06-0 e eee ee ge eee renee 58,960 2-2 | 21,461 | 9 
red. Then ombined overall efficiency ..........0-+- 176,700 | 18 | 95,301 33 
people sui ee nadenttiinp th aspeleninteics 

dee . . . 
arty for the That these efforts should be intensified is the moral of a paper 
as long ap ead this week to the Institute of Fuel by Mr Oliver Lyle. This 


$ until new paper, which is highly technical, offers a rude shock to com- 


placency, and the author certainly succeeds in his object, “to 


be gauged mphasise the deplorable wastefulness of power production and 
and untild © lay bare the stupendous inefficiency of machines.” Without 
Government jaiming absolute accuracy for his figures, Mr Lyle declares that 


he industy 
yeek or two, 
nce of th 
f the Cotto 
bout cotton 


A FAMILY 16 MILLION STRONG 


sah th Study them carefully —they are the 
ria “ younger generation ” of today, but 
at masters in the world of tomorrow 


ion, pore ao war years have passed, and almost overnight a new generation 
will pro has sprung up — the under 35’s, the young men and women of 


ial efficieny Britain, courageous, battle-scarred, ambitious to build the world of to- 
ther ventut morrow. They are a big family, this “ younger generation ” — over 16 
irms how 0) million strong. They are the producers and the wage-earners, the future 
nown as th apital wealth of Britain in the vital years to come. 
if it provide To understand their ideals, their problems, to look at things from their 
smaller firms point of view, is to see the shape of the world of tomorrow. What this 
that can b younger generation” thinks and feels today will determine the funda- 
to wish i . — pallets of all our lives in the meer eee site nace 
— ut, what are the ideals, the problems, the interests 0 Pp 


roup of citizens? An exact reflection of their present and their developing 
lewpoint can be seen every day in the pages of the newspaper which is read 
by a greater proportion of the under 35°s than any other national paper — 
the Daily Mirror, To be the voice and the sounding-board of the 
younger generation * has long 
been the editorial policy of the 
Mirror. This policy has reaped 
uccess, for of its 2,400,000 
ders, more than 42% are men 

nd women under 35. 
Thus, businesses whose well- 
cing depends on the goodwill of 
future buyers of Britain can- 
Lg hot do better than address their 
wes-Messages direct to the 
younger generation” in the 
olumns of their own newspaper, 


he Daily Mirror, 
DAILY MIRROR 


ET SALE IN EXCESS OF 2,400,000—SECOND LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


WHO READS THE DAILY MIRROR ? 
WHAT ARE THEIR AGES ? 
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“inefhiciency 1s so great that quite a large error is of no import- 


ance,” and his figures ceriainly illustrate his somewhat extreme 
conclusions. 


Mr Lyle éstimates that in 1944 the overall efficiency of coal 
use was Only 18 per cent, and he claims that it could be raised to 
at least 33 per cent, and that an annual saving of some 80 million 
tons of coal a year could thus be made. The table shows his 


estimates for actual and possible efficiencies in the various 
branches of fuel use. 


Mr Lyle estimates that improved winding and pumping apparatus 
at collieries would save 5} million tons, that iron and steel cffi- 
ciency, now at 7 per cent, could be raised to 17 per cent (which 
seems very high), and that the present domestic efficiency of 
15 per cent could be doubled by insulating appliances. 


Many other estimates of savings are worked out. But they 
all depend upon a wholesale re-equipment of industry and a more 
even spread of demand for power. It is certain that Mr Lyle’s 
Suggested excise duty on coal of £7 a ton would not encourage 
its more efficient use. On the contrary, it would encourage the 
use of other fuels, which are gaining competitive ground on coal 
already as its price rises. Fuel efficiency is an admirable objective, 
but it cannot be promoted to so high a place as Mr Lyle’s pro- 
posals contemplate. They leave out of account entirely the cost 
of replacing capital equipment which has been based on cheap coal. 


Shorter Notes 


Preliminary profit figures for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company show net earnings of $36,054,024 for 1945, against 
$43,159,664. Gross earnings fell slightly from $318.9 million to 
$316.1 million, while working expenses rose from $275.7 million 
to $280.1 million. Other income was $2,735,642 higher, all divi- 
sions showing improvement. After payment of lower fixed 
charges and preference dividend, there remains a balance of 
$26,582,662 against $29,657,048. The profit and loss balance, after 
credits amounting to $1,225,158, is $262,772,828 against 
$251,715,008. The 5 per cent dividend is covered by earnings of 
nearly 8 per cent. 
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43 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


WHAT IS BEST IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST ? 


The annual general meeting of the 
Southern Railway Company was held, on the 
7th instant, at Wigmore Hall, , W. 
Col. Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O., O.B.E.. 
T.D., A.D.C. (the chairman), presided. 

In the course of his speech the chairman 
said: —And now I come to a matter which 
will be uppermost in ali your minds to-day, 
as it is in mine and in those of all my col- 
1 .*1 refer to the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government to nationalise not only 
the railways, but also the canals and long- 
distarce road haulage services. 

My colleagues end I find ourselves won- 
dering whether those who voted for the 

t Government understand what 
nationalisation of the major units of surface 
transport in this country really means? Do 
they think that the public will have a better 
and a cheaper service? Do they think that 
the wage-earning and the salaried staffs of 
the main line railway companies will be 
better off? fra 

The Lord President of the Council, speak- 
ing in the City of Toronto on January roth 
last, said: 

“It is the public interest that counts and 
the real field for argument is how best can 
industry be organised or managed with a 
view to achieving economic public advan- 
tage. It is up to the nationalisers to prove 
their case that there will be public advantage 
by nationalisation. It {is no less up to the 
anti-nationalisers to prove their case that the 
public interest can best be served by private 
ownership.” 

On my own behalf and on behalf of all 
my colleagues, and, I venture to think, on 
behalf of all of you, the shareholders, I 
challenge the nationalisers to prove their case. 
I accept the challenge to prove that public 
interest can best be served by private owner- 
ship of the Southern Railway. 


WILL THE PUBLIC BENEFIT? 


Will the public get a better or cheaper 
service? I do not think they will. Let me 
remind you of a few of the successful enter- 
prises which have been carried out by your 
company im recent years. 

The electrification which has given many 
thousands who work in London an oppor- 
tunity of living outside and in less crowded 
conditions than otherwise could have been 
possible ; the continuous improvement to our 


stations, which only the war in 


terrupted ; 
the great development of our docks, especially 
Southampton, at ng your company re- 


ceives and services biggest liners in the 
world and without which the planning and 
operation of “D” would have 


far more serious ; 
cess of modernisation 


are the safest in the and many smaller 

but no less i and 
tions, such as the most 

sive and system of cheap tickets, 


which the Government, during the war, com- 
pelled us to withdraw, and excursions, snack 
bar coaches, camping coaches, containers, 
etc., etc Would this all have taken place 
under nationalisation, and can this progress 
be maintained if your undertaking is 

by the state? Can an impersonal machine 
like a Government Department or a National 
Railways Board sti the necessary enter- 
prise, and keenness? I wonder. 


FARES AND RATES—WHO PAYS? 


And now as to cost of travel and carriage 
of goods. Rates and charges have been in- 
creased during the war by only 16% per cent., 
and workmen’s and season tickets by only 


10 per cent, but the cost of coal is up by 
abou: 92 per cent., labour costs by about 75 
per cent., and the cost of materials which 
we use by about 83 per cent. Whether the 
state owns the railways or they continue 
under free enterprise, a rise in rates and 
charges is, I think, inevitable, but the exient 
of the rise will depend not only on the 
volume of traffic, but, in no small degree, 
upon the efficiency with which the railways 
are managed. Will a Government Depart- 
ment or a National Corporation, able to draw 
upon the Exchequer when necessary, 
equally enthusiastic in making every effort to 
keep down costs and charges (which result 
from costs) as a privately owned concern, 
which depends upon economy, goodwill, effi- 
ciency and progress for its very existence? 
I do not envy the task of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the event of state owner- 
ship, who is faced with annual deficits on 
that part of his Budget which relates to the 
state’s railway undertakings. 


WILL THE STAFF BENEFIT? 


Will the wages end salaried staff be better 
off? I believe many railwaymen think that 
nationalisation will bring them better con- 
ditions. They are attracted by rosy visions 
of shorter hours, more pay, Civil Servants’ 
pensions and longer holidays. Will the 
Government be able to give shorter hours 
when we find it difficult to do so? These 


-benefits would mean an extra drain on the 


taxpayer or increasing rates and fares at the 
expense of the public. How many Civil 
Servants actually are pensioned? It is only 
the “ established ” part of the Civil Service 
—far less than half—who receive a pension. 
The manual workers, storemen, artificers, 
craftsmen and othér non-supervisory staff are 
as a rule not pensioned at all. 

_ Freedom from strikes has been largely due 
in the past to the sound machinery over many 
years in agreements made with the railway 
trades unions. Will labour relations be im- 
proved by nationalisation? What will be the 
position of the railway trades unions when 
eeeer employees all become servants of the 
state 


WILL THE COUNTRY BENEFIT ? 


Wil! the country be better served? All 
parties ir the state admit that the railways 
did a grand job in the war The Southern 
Railway, by reason of its geographical posi- 
tion and, I am proud to know, by reason of 
the spicit which pervades all ranks of your 
company, a major contribution to our 
recent victory. It is true that the railways 
have been under the orders of the Govern- 
during the war, but the efforts which 
were able to make were not by any 
the result of Government control. As 
you last » in the days gone by we 
Nt back annually into your under- 
taking considerable sums of money, which 
might otherwise have been distributed to you. 

lus your system: was kept in the highest 
possible state of efficiency, and there is no 
doubt that we could not have carried out our 
task during the war successfully unless you, 
the owners, had made this sacrifice in the 
public interest. Remember, too, that those 
who did the work were all trained and 
broughi up by private enterprise. 

_ To sum up the answers to my three ques- 

tions, in my view it is non-proven that con- 
ditions for any of the parties interested will 
ee c ae able ownership, 
Ts it in c interest or yours that 
this great public utility company, the 
Southern Railway, should be sacrificed at 
the ‘altar of a political theory, the practical 
results of which are, to say the ‘least of it, 
obscure and may be disastrous? 


elt 


2 
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LONDON AND NORTH 
EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


NATIONALISATION QUERIES 


The -ordinary general meeting of the 
London and North Eastern Railway (oq, 


Sir Ronald W. Matthews (the chairmy 
said that the net revenue for the year 194 
was £11,027,813, which was an increase 4 
£274,534, OF 2.55 per cent. as compared with 
1944. irectors recommend the Day. 
ment of a final dividend of 2} per cent. q 
the 4 per cent. second preference stock, 
making, with the interim dividend alread 
paid, 3} per cent. for the year. 


THE COAL HANDICAP 


The end of hostilities had brought with ; 
a shifung of the pressure upon the railway, 
The L.N.ER., in common with the othe 
railways, had quickly devoted its 
towards the first steps in the restoration ¢ 
the pre-war passenger facilities. Every effor 
was being to regain and improve upon 
their previous standards ; but their objecti 
could not be fully achieved so long as th 
railway was handicapped by coal supplies ¢ 
inferior quality and inadequate quantity 
Under such conditions it was impossible » 
ensure the proper working of their lo 
motives and the punctuality of their trains: 
and indeed they were threatened with ; 
reduction of their services by reason ¢ 
shortage of supplies. 

The difficulties of the immediate post-wx 
period were in some respects even greater 
than those of the war, since there was: 
natural tendency on the part of the publ 
to look for improvements. He made » 
apology for stressing not only the admirabk 
condition of the railway machine at tk 
beginning of the war and the i 
contribution it had made to final victory, bu 
also the all-embracing nature of the plan 
which had been prepared to restore to tk 
public, and to improve, the comprebensv 
services, passenger and goods, enjoyed befor 
the war. ; , 

He believed that the attainment of tk 
ideals on which their intentions were 
could be brought about only by encouragit 
to the full the it of adventure and ent 
prise on which the strength and prosperity ¢ 
the country had been built: He did not x1 
that all State enterprise was bad, or indeed 
that all private enterprise was good, but k 
had yet to find, in the railway world, amoy 
the many cases where a transfer had bea 
made from private to public control o 
where either financial or operational 
provement had been effected. 


PROFOUND DISAGREEMENT 


Was it oats that the great trad 
organisations of the country, representative 
the leaders of their major industries, we 
were, in spite of the cheap sneers of thos 
who should know better, the people on whot 
initiative and experience the State mu 
depend for the restoration of its trade at hom 
and abroad, had registered in no um 
terms their profound disagreement with i 
policy of State control of transport? val 
Would nationalisation of the railways re 
help the newly wed couple to find a how 
or the harassed housewife to fill her shoppi 
basket? Would it help their manufactur 
to find mew markets and recover an 
ones? He was convinced that it would 
none of these figs. me toe when * 
many grave and terrifying pr 
menacing the happiness and well-being ® 
only of ourselves but of the world at ® 
demanded immediate and enduring solun® 
he protested in all earnestness that © a 
folly for the Government to experiment 
the or tion of well-tried institu 
which proved their ability 
national needs to the full in peace and ¥¥ 
The report was adopted. 
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THE ECONCMIST, March 1, 1946. 


THE EASTERN BANK, 
LIMITED 


STRONG RESERVE POSITION 


sIR THOMAS STRANGMAN’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The Eastern 
Bank, Limited, with be held, on the 22nd 
instant, in London. 

The following is an, extract. from the 
statement of the deputy-chairman, _ Sir 
Thomas J. Strangman, K.C., circulated with 
the report and accounts for the past year. 

It is a matter of great regret that the chair- 
man, owing to illness, is unable to make his 
customary statement. I am happy to say, 
however, that he is making good progress 
and we look forward to his taking his place 
at the helm im the near future. 

Certain changes on the board have taken 
place. We were sosry to accept the resigna- 
non of Sir Harold Snagge in September of 
Jast year. His place was filled: by. Mr A. C. 
Barnes, a vice-chairman of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion Colonial and Overseas) with wide 
experience as a practical banker in this 
country and in the Middle East. _ 

Lieut-Commander Roger Leigh-Wood, 
sometime a partner of Brown Shipley and 
Company, was also appointed to the board 
on release from the Navy. We were anxious 
to recruit a young director who should make 
a complete tour of our overseas branches at 
the earliest Oopportunity—he is now carrying 
out this policy, the result of which will be 
of value to the board, These appointments 
will require your confirmation. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Turning to the accounts, deposits remain 
at about the same figure. Cash is ddwn by 
about {1 million, but as an offset to this 
reduction it should be mientioned that in- 
cluded in Government securities there are 
bonds falling due this year amounting to over 
£2} millions. 

There is a welcome increase of over 
{1 million in advances, all in effect attribut- 
able to India. Acceptances are also; up by 
over £55,000. The board have continued 
the policy of increasing the published reserve, 

hich with an allocation of £50,000 from 
he net profits and a further allocation of 

§0,000 from contingencies account now 

ounts to £800,000. 


MODEST INCREASE IN PROFITS 


The net profits show a modest increase of 
bout £3,000. The final dividend proposed 
$ 3s. per share, making a total distribution 
aan per cent. for the year, as for 1943 and 


In regard to relief in respect of Dominion 
ncome-tax, the law has recently been 

anged and from now on dividends will be 
ubject to United Kingdom income tax at 
ihe standard rate. 

The reports from our branches have one 
ature in common. All tell of a keen demand 
or consumer goods coupled with a shortage 

supplies. While it is true that in some 
t the countries we serve there has been a 
ight improvement in supplies, the improve- 
hent has not as yet gathered momentum. 

In this country suppliers are in most cases 
hort of goods ; outside the sterling area they 
ll experience exchange difficulties: all are 
Mected by the dearth of. shipping. 

¢ potent cause for the lack of goods 
i this country lies in the number and variety 
vernmental restrictions ; these require 
relaxed if there is to be a marked 
“provement in the situation. 
As resulting from a lack of consumer goods 
countries we serve there is a continua- 
on of a high cost of living which, in spite 
the liberal allowances we make, must press 
vy Upon Our staff. 

The statement concludes with an extensive 

¥ Of conditions in India, Ceylon, Iraq 

d Singapore, 


PEARL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR GEORGE TILLEY’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Pearl 
Assurance Company, Limited, will be held 
on the 28th instant at the registered offices, 
oe Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 

e following is an extract from the state- 
ment of Sir George Tilley, F.C.L.I. (Presi- 
dent and Chairman), circulated with the 
report and accounts : — 

In the ordinary branch new business was 
£7,655,022 in sums assured with an annual 
premium of £414,484. We intend to re- 
introduce in the near future our “ Family 
First ” policy with some modifications. 

The claims by death, amounting to 
£1,010,354, are lower this year. by £18,086. 
There has been a decrease in claims arising 
from deaths directly caused by war, the 
amount paid in such cases totalling £87,477. 
The mortality from other causes continues 
to be satisfactory. Maturities at £3,180,134 
show a slight fall from last year’s figure. 
The expense ratio has fallen to 9.44 per cent. 
of the premium income. 

_ In the industrial branch the premium 
income has increased by £612,103 to 
£12,383,146. Claims arising by death 
totalled £3,398,827 and are practically the 


same as last year. Here again the war claims, 


have decreased, the amount paid being 
£158,312. The amount paid under policies 
becoming claims by maturity increased by 
£164,394 to £2,854,426. The expense ratio 
has shown a further fall of 1.44 to 23.59 per 
cent. 


LIFE BRANCHES 


We consider the position is sufficiently 
stable to justify the resumption of rever- 
sionary bonuses to policyholders. 

In the fire branch the past year has been 
a most difficult one for underwriters, notably 
in the United States of America 

The home field has itself shared in the 
increase in fire losses, the general United 
Kingdom experience being 10 per cent. over 
the 1944 figure and 40 per cent. over that of 
1943, 

3 thé accident branch the results are again 
very satisfactory. The premium income of 
the branch reached a figure of £525,270. 

The personal accident account shows a 
small increase in the income and an increase 
in profits (including interest) from £38,521 
in 1944 to £38,635. As a result, £35,000 
has been transferred to profit and loss 
account. 

The employers’ liability account again 
shows good results, and a profit of £15,953 
(including interest) has been earned. The 
sum of £10,000 has been placed to profit and 
loss. 

The motor account shows a profit of 
£20,383 (including interest). 


SURPLUSES AND PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 


The total surpluses in the life funds 
emerging from the valuation_as made by the 
actuary, Mr H. A. Lane, F.I.A., including 
£6,253,172 brought forward, amount to 

8,559,377. 
. Phece have been allocated by the directors 
as follows :— 


To policy-holders, £6,444,258 ; to profit 
and loss account, £461,856; to staff 
pension fund, £285,000; leaving £1,368,263 
to be carried forward. 


The total allocations to the staff pension 
fund from surpluses and the profit and loss 
account this year amount to £300,000. 

The balance of the profit and loss account 
at the end of the year was £427,479. After 
the addition of the amounts to be transferred 
from the life branches, there will be a 
balance of £889,335, out of which it is pro- 
posed to pay £270,000 as a final dividend to 
the ordinary shareholders. 
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ACHILLE SERRE, LIMITED 


(Dyers and Cleaners) 
DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 


Mr F. M. L. Fitzwilliams, F.C.A., the 
chairman and managing director, presided 
at th: annual general meeting of this com- 
pany, held in London, on the 12th instant. 

In the course of his speech he said: The 
accounts for the year 1945 show a trading 
profit of £58,730 after bearing the initial 
costs of transition to peace-time conditions, 
of developments of the business, the effects 
of a rocket bomb near to our works and the 
thanksgiving V-Day holiday periods. 

After charging a total of £29,265 in respect 
of taxation, £10,000 for deferred repairs, 
47,225 for debenture service and war damage 
contributions of a non-recurring nature, and 
after transferring £10,000 to plant replace- 
ment out of reserves no longer required, the 
net profit amounted to £7,968. Adding to 
this the amount brought forward of £3,317 
there was a total to be dealt with of £11,285. 
A dividend of 10 per cent., less income tax, 
requiring £7,000, is recommended, against a 
dividend of 5 per cent. for the previous year, 
leaving to be carried forward £4,285. 

I would specially draw attention to the 
Paragraph in the directors’ report wherein 
we stated that there is a continued necessity 
to conserve liquid resources for appropriately 
planned post-war reorganisation and empha- 
sise that the maintenance of a. satisfactory 
level of profits is dependent on adequate 
supplies of skilled labour and of coal, 

he most important asset of Achille Serre 
Limited has no mention in our accounts and 
balance-sheet. . Goodwill, an appreciating 
asset, is being built up on the high quality 
and improving service we offer. In addition 
to dyeing and dry cleaning, our spécial Retex 
process and our recently introduced D.D.T. 
mothproofing are becoming more readily 
available. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
unanimously. 


BOVRIL, LIMITED 
INCREASED PROFIT 


The*forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Bovril, Limited, was held, on the 13th in- 
stant, in London. 

The. following is an extract from the 
address by the Lord Luke (chairman), cir- 
culated with the report and accounts: The 
net profit before taxation amounts to 
£641,007, an increase of £171,242. The 
estimated provision for taxation, including 
excess profits tax, amounts to £448,750, an 
increase of £144,750 as compared with last 
year. The net profit after taxation is, there- 
fore, up by £26,492, at £192,257. 

Your directors recommend a final dividend 
on the deferred stock of 7} per cent., making 
10 per cent. for the year, and a bonus of 
24 per cent. They also recommend a trans- 
fer to reserve of £50,000, leaving £110,750 
to be carried forward to next year. 

Sales have again increased in 1945. At 
home we have been able to relate supply 
more closely to demand by liquidating our 
emergency war reserves, and by greater pro- 
duction in our factories which were released 
to a certain extent from work on Govern- 
ment contracts. 

Export sales have already exceeded the 
1939 figure and are only 20 per cent. short 
of our peak year, 1929, so we may claim to 
have already assisted general exports from 
this country by 100 per cent. in our own 
sphere. This percentage would have been 
higher still if we had been able to ship in 
1945 all the orders we received in the same 
period, but like every other industry we 
have been handicapped by shortage of labour, 
packing materials and shipping space. Quite 
apart from our sales to N_.A.A.F.1. for Forces 
abroad, which were considerable, we have 
re-entered markets in practically all countries 
except a few where import licences have not 
yet been granted. 
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_-THE SCOTTISH. WIDOWS’ 
FUND AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOLIETY 


INCREASED INCOME 


The one hundred and thirty-second stated 
annual meeting of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund and Life Assurance Society was held 
in the Society’s head office, Edinburgh, on 
the 12th instant. Mr F. H. N. Walker 
(chairman of the ordinary Court of Directors), 
in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said : 

During the war years our new business fell 
to less than half of the peace-time level, but 
now that hostilities have ended, and the 
young men are returning, a much increased 
demand for life assurance is to be expected. 
The need for life assurance is as great as 
ever, and all those who have been prevented 
by the war either from taking out their first 
policies or from increasing their existing 
assurances should now take stock of the posi- 
tion and arrange for the necessary cover. It 
is already evident that this is being appre- 
ciated, for although by the end of last year 
the war had been over for only a short time 
and a comparatively small proportion of those 
in the Forces had been demobilised, the new 
business transacted by the Society in the 
whole year was more than 30 cent. greater 
than in the preceding year. e net amount, 
after deducting sums reassured with other 
offices, was £3,039,000—an increase of 
£750,000 over the e of 1944. This great 
increase is a tribute to the loyal and untiring 
efforts of our branch secretaries and attenu- 
ated new business staff, and I am sure you 
will wish me on your behalf to convey to 
them, and to our agents working with them, 
our warm appreciation. 


IMPROVED INTEREST EARNINGS 


We are pleased to report an increase of 
about £70,000 in the premium income and 
also an increase in the interest income. 
Despite the continued low interest rates avail- 


able on new .investments, the averege gross 
rate of interest on our funds increased by 7d. 
to £4 16s. td. per cent., and the net rate, 
after allowing for income tax, increased by 
4d. to £3 8s, od. per cent, The explanation 
of such high rates in these days is, of course, 
that a large part of the Society’s funds con- 
sists of investments made many years ago at 
much higher rates of interest than those now 
ruling. This must form a strong inducement 
to effect a with-profit policy with the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund. 

The claims by death are down by about 
£200,000 and are lower than in any year 
since 1933. This must be regarded as 
extremely favourable, particularly when it is 
considered that the amount includes £90,000 
directly due to war operations. 


FUNDS HIGHER BY £1,000 ,000 


The funds have increased over the year 
by nearly £1,000,000.. The balance sheet 
shows how these funds are invested, and as 
usual contains a statement that the securities 
stand at or under their market selling prices 
at December 31st last. With the rise in prices 
in 1945, the large margin which existed a 
year ago between the market values of our 
assets and the values at which they appeared 
in the balance sheet has increased still further. 
The investment of our funds continues to 
engage the close attention of the directors. 
We have again invested the whole of our 


. mew money in Government securities, and 


we have made some important changes in our 
other investments in the course of the year. 
These changes are reflected in the balance- 
sheet in an increase in our holding of ordinary 
stocks and a reduction in some of our hold- 
ings of fixed interest securities. 

A year ago my predecessor concluded his 
remarks by saying that we looked forward to 
the time when the war should be over and 
we could resume the energetic develo 
of our business which had been int 
by the war. I shall conclude on the same 
note. The war is now over and we can 
proceed with our development. I look for- 
ped, to reporting further progress a year 
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CONSOLIDATED MINES 
SELECTION COMPANY 
LIMITED 


REVENUE MAINTAINED 





? 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeti 
Consolidated Mines Selection Comm” 
Limited, will be held, on the igth instan, 
in London. 

The following is an extract from the stu. 
ment by the chairman, Mr S. S_ Taylg 
CMG. D.S.0., circulated with 4 
accounts : — 


The company’s revenue from interest aj 
dividends was well maintained ; this 
mainly attributable to the fact that the Ang 
American Corporation of South Africa wx 
again able to declare during the year 1945 ; 
dividend of 3s., plus a bonus of 1s. per shar. 
in respect of their financial year ending 
December 31, 1944. The net profit 
realisations, etc., at £50,902, was lower thy 
the corresponding amount for the 
year, which was somewhat exceptional. Ty 
net profit for the year was £100,078, to whid 
has to be added the balance brought forwai 
from 1944 of £34,657, giving an amount ¢ 
£134,735. 

After 5 pravising £26,312 for taxation, ther 
remained £108,423. e directors decided 
to recommend a dividend of 21} per cen. 
equivalent to 2s. I}d. per Ios. unit of stock 
less income tax at Ios, in the {£, leavin 
ts. ojd. net. The net amount of the din 
dend for the year 1945 will therefore & 
approximately the same as that for the yea 
1944, "when a gross dividend of Is. 4}d. pa 
unit was declared, less tax at 4s. 9}d. in tk 
>» leaving Is. 0.554. net. After paying tk 
proposed dividend and providing for th 
directors’ additional remuneration, there wil 
remain £37,923 to be brought into ik 
accounts for the current year. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—The market has been rather roughly 
shaken this week by the political disturbances from Moscow and 


Persia. On Wednesday, reports of Russian military moves in Persia 
caused a general fall, particularly in speculative issues. The “ Financial 
News” ordinary sharé index fell by a full point, and fixed interest 
securities were proportionately affected. Further falls of half a point 


in Savings Bonds and § in Old Consols were recorded on Thursday, 
making a full point in two days. But selling appeared to be largely 
of an institutional character and did not depress other markets so 


seriously as on Wednesday. 


Interest in the Home Railway market was small. Shipping shares 
were helped by increased dividends. Among industrial shares motor 
issues fell on the strikes. Those groups which had been strong recently 
such as store, greyhound and holiday camp shares, fell when specu- 


laotrs attempted to take profits, Swan Hunter were lower, despite 


the increased dividend, but the reduced distribution by British 
Aluminium had been largely discounted in advance 


The Oil market was weak; Anglo-Iranian fell to 87s. 6d. at one 
time. In the mining market falls were widespread, particularly im Se Ts Baa: 
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THE ECCNOMIST March 16, 1946. 


Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
jeart UK ph Countries Deb. Pret. Ord 
£ £ f £ t ee 
gag (to date ... 125,806,162 14,859,225 250,000 97,221,319 5,819,038 37,87! 
1946 (io dlate).., 244920807 | 34.177 — 125,259 244,381,985 IHR 959 Siro 


* Conversions excluded. ¢ Inchides Government issues to March 6, 1946, only. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted, 


CONVERSION 


Kenya Government.—Issue of £1,820,000 23 per cent stock 
1971-76 at 99 to holders of £5,000,000 6 per cent Kenya stock to 
be repaid September 15, 1946. New stock secured on Kenya funds 
redeemable on three months’ notice after September 15, 1971, or 
on September 15, 1976. Sinking fund of 1 per cent. Lists close 
on surrender of £1,820,000 of old stock or on May 15th. 

OFFER FOR SALE 


International Twist Drill Company, Limited.—Company manufac- 
tures engineers’ cutting tool;. Issued capital £19,250 divided into 
1s. shares ; 320,000 bought by Whitehead Industrial Trust at 7s. 
(75, od., including expenses) are offered at 8s. to public ; underwriters 
will take 20,000 shares firm. Profits for ten years after EPT show 
average yield on issue price of 12.5 per cent; for 1945, 11.9 per cent; 
and estimate for current year, 1946, 17.3 per cent, allowing for 60 per 
cent EPT. Net assets £117,181, including net current assets £32,181. 
Dividends for 1948, 30 per cent, free of tax. List closed March 12th. 


STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Sturtevant Engineering Company, Limited.—Air treatment engincers. 
Issued capital £121,785 im 5s. shares, resulting from splitting £1 shares. 
Helbert Wagg and Co., Limited, acquired 64,240 £1 shares in 
March, 1944, at_ 57s. 6d., cf which 20,000 placed at 57s. 6d. and 
44,240 at 61s. Combined net profits of company and subsidiary after 
NDC and EPT for 1944, £57,203 ; directors’ estimate of profits for 
1945 will not differ materially. Dividend for 1944 was 11} per cent, 
tax free. Opening price, 24s. 6d. 

Jaguar Cars, Limited.—Formerly SS Cars, Limited. Issue of 
£100,000 (part of £150,000) 5} per cent cumulative redeemable 
second preference £1 shares at 20s. New shares redeemable at 
22s. 6d. on three months’ notice, as whole or by drawings, after 
January 1, 1950, and before December 31, 2000. Net assets at July 31, 
1944, including present issue, equivalent to £287,004 after deducting 
first preference capital and premium. Net profit before tax for year 
to July 31, 1944, £63,453 ; profits for 1945 should not be less. Ocean 
Trust have acquired shares at par and pay expenses of $d. a share. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


433 
ture holders and preference holders of company and Union Cinemas, 
Limited, of £4,500,000 (part of £5,000,000) 44 per cent. cumulative 
pre-preference £1 shares at 225. 6d. ation has right to redeem 
all or by drawings at three months’ notice after December 31, 1950, 
at 24s. Net assets, as at March 31, 1945, allowing for proceeds of 
issue, £ 10,673,808. Net profit for year to March 31, 1945, after tax, 
£625,950, The rearrangement of capital of the Corporation and 
Union Cinemas was dealt with in a Business Note on January 19, 1946. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUE 


Jacqmar, Limited (fabrics, scarves, etc.).—Issued capital £250,000 
in Ios. shares. Charterhouse Finance Corporation offer 420,000 shares 
at 13s. 6d. on Wednesday, March 20th. Profits before taxation: 
1943, £35,564 3 1944, £61,023 ; 1945, £53,511. Assuming maintenance 
of profits in 1946 and 60 per cent EPT, earnings are estimated at 


over I5. per cent, and directors would anticipate a dividend of not 
less than 8 per cent. 


New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close | Close Cloe 
< Mar. Mar. 3. Commercial Mar. Mar. | Mar. Mar. 
1. Railroads. 5 12 and Industrial. 5 12 | Snide 
Atlantic Coast... 69 69; | Am.Smelting... 623 633 | Int. Paper...... 41 42} 
Can. Pacific .... 194 195 | Am. Viscose .... 63g 64) | Liggett Myers... 89 88 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 563 57$ | Anaconda...... 45} 453) Nat. Distillers... 70} 74 
N.Y. Central.... 28 273 | Beth. Steel ..... 100g 1013 | Nat. Steel ...... 84 825 
Pennsylvania... 43} 43} | Briggs Mfg...... 473 47} | Phelps Dodge... 38} 39 
Southern ....... 53h 51} | Celanese of Amer. 593 61}) Proct. Gamble... 65% 66 
: | Chrysler... ..... 121 1243) Sears Roebuck... 413 42 
2. Utilities, e'c. | Distillers-Seag... 89% 88$ | Shell Union..... 30} 293 
Amer. eee dss 1893 193} | Eastman Kodak. 224§ 236 Std. OI N.J..... 65% 653 
Int. Telephone ..  23§ 233 | Gen.Electric.... 463 473 | cOthCen. Fox... 543 54} 
Pacific Light ... 57 57 | Gen. Motors .... 72 72$| United Drug.... 29$ 32% 
People’sGas .... 963 102 | Inland Steel .... 115 113 | U.S. Steel...... 82) 823 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 36 36} | Int. Harvester .. 873 89} | West’house E... 343 334 
W. Union Tel... 46} 43 | Inter. Nickel.... 38$ 37$ | Woo!worth ..... 65; 563 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


January Retail Sales.—A rise in retail sales compared with the 
same month a yeat defore is now a general and familiar feature of 
the retail sales report published in the Board of Trade fournal. The 
latest report, for January, published in the Journal of March 9th, is 
no exception to the rule, although, as is usual for this month, it was 
relatively slack after the rush of Christmas shopping. Turnover was 
12 per cent higher than in January, 1945. An encouraging feature 
of the report is the fact that for the first time since June, 1943, the 
total value of stocks was higher than it had been in the corresponding 
month a year before. The stock position of women’s clothing 


Associated British Picture Corporation, Limited.—Issue to deben- 


County of London Electric.—A further 
expansion of demand was achieved by 
County of London Electric in 1945. Revenue 
from sale of current reached a new high 
level of £7,690,366, compared with 
£7,332,760 in 1944. Generation costs and 
purchased current showed an appreciable 
increase ; coal and fuel costs rose by 7} per 
cent, compared with an increase of 3} per 
cent in the quantity of current generated and 
purchased. Owing to the substantial re- 
duction of £58,085 in the depreciation allow- 
ance, earnings for the ordinary capital have 
nsen from £371,124 to £414,361, equivalent 
to I1.§ per cent against 10.3 per cent. The 
following table analyses the profits and assets 
of the company during the last three years: 


Years to 3lst December 


: 1943 1944 1945 
Profits and earnings £ £ £ 
lotal profits and in- 

COME... Ls. 7,428,057 7,897,985 8,308,521 
Directors fees (total) sais 26,021 28,272 
! OS. ..... 2050 800,000 890, 890,000 
Depreciation... ... 1,113,249 1,130,082 ~—1,071,997 

Rae. ...cdcon 161,458 161,458 161,458 
Ordinary stock :-— 
Earned wa nears 359,509 371,124 414,361 
Paid os ene 282,284 289,284 361,605 
cerned % 102 10-3 11-5 
7 Pe a 8 & 10 
nee and staff 50,000 75,000 200,000 

amied forward .., 787,759 796,941 868,820 
Assets 
Sapital expenditure 28,216,654 28,260,274 28,385,232 
Net mvestment in 
cxubsidiaries aaa 5,503,000 5,117,350 5,613,877 
suvent assets .... 6,410,319 8,411,726 9,111,117 
rect current assets.. 3,619,691 5,322,232 991,945 
Ssued capital ...., 13,464,034 13,614,034 13,614,034 
Sales (mn. units) 1,523 1,528 1,568 


On t Including £219,123 from contingencies. 
oo basis of the increased 10 per cent 
Widend, the £1 ordinary stock at 41s. 3d. 
e ge — 9d. per cent. This is penetra 
i suntion. and clearly 
Teflects oe possibilities. ‘ 
‘ great improvement has 
pees, made in the Dorman toes accounts 
year to September 30, 1945, by the 


COMPANY NOTES 


provision of a consolidated balance-sheet and 
profit and loss statement. This shows that 
total profits of the group amounted to 
£1,912,518, of which £106,123 applicable to 
the parent company has been retained by 
the subsidiaries. The consolidation lacks 
comparative figures for earlier years, but the 
amount of profit brought into the parent 
company’s account shows only the very 
slightest fall at £556,158 and the 8 per cent 
dividend is. covered by the same handsome 
margin as in 1944: 


Years to 30th September 
1944 1945 


1943 A 
: £ £ £ 

Profits and earnings 
Profit on trading 

of group ........ eas a 1,912,518 
Directors’ fees .... 14,538 14,538 14,171 
Depreciation ...... ese a 396,372 
Taxation ......... 764,628 
Net Preference and 

Prefd. Divs. .... 139,930 139,930 139,930 
Ordinary and Partic. . 

Pref. 

Earned .....2.0- 324,972" © 418,035+ 416,228+ 

PO. on. sees 167,547* 159,774¢  159,774t 

Earned %....... 136 20-9 90-8 

> & 8 8 
Carried forward ... 63,171 71,433 77,887 
Consolidated assets 
Group fixed assets . eh Shi 6,382,254 
Associated Co...... No consolidated 247,289 
Total current assets figures available 13,127,258 
Net current assets. . st hae 8,066,523 
Issued capital ..... 5,615,243 7,515,243 7,515, 243 

* Gross + Net 


The consolidated balance-sheet is particularly 
interesting in view of the financing of the 
Universal beam mill which is scheduled to 
cost £8,000,000 during the next few years. 
Apart from EPT refunds and compensation 
for the company’s collieries, the group’s cur- 
rent assets total £13,127,258, and the net 
current assets, taking into account current 
liabilities and provisions (but not provisions 
for renewals and repairs), amount to 
£8,066,523. It is clear that I Long 
will need the minimum of outside finance for 
the extension programme, even if they have 


(Continued on page 434) 


to call upon the market at all. The {1 
ordinary shares are quoted at 25s. 3d. and 
yield £6 6s. 6d. per cent. 


Birmingham Small Arms.—Group trading 
profits of BSA for the year to July, 1945, 
showed some falling off at £1,299,909 com- 
pared with £1,340,371. The date of the 
conipany’s accounts at the end of the war 
but before substantial reconversion had 
occurred is reflected in much smaller appro- 
priations for war damage and some reduction 
in norma! depreciation and taxation. But 
deferred repairs and contingencies receive 
£150,0co against £60,000. Equity earnings 
in the result are nearly £52,000 higher at 


£145,210: 
Years to 31st July 


1939 1944 1945 

Profits and earning 
Trading profit after 

EPT & NDC 848,538 1,340,371 1,299,909 
Directors’ fees .... 9,052 9,802 9,034 
Income tax ....... : : 465,000 

epreciation ...... ar 421,538 404,150 
eee 20,275 15,596 15,596 
Written off sub- 

aise ek. 100,000 100,000 
Ordinary stock :— 

OM <. so cacus 207,912 93,625 145,210 

PURI Ae Sais 109,792 105,569 105,569 

Farnal %.....+- 11-4 6-7 10-3 

hee 6 7k Ke ; 
Carried forward ... 280,154 213,189 214,965 
Consolidated assets 
Group fixed assets.. 6,013,900 7,510,823 7,580,903 
Excess of book value 

of subsidiaries .. 786,791 633,766 465,699 


Invest. in associated 


companies ...... nil 262,214 612,202 
Total current assets 4,763,174 11,126,162 9,546 367 
Net current assets.. 2,163,960 ~ 2,668,832 2,711,183 
Issued capital ..... 3,368,902 3,368,902 3,368,902 


The consolidated balance-sheet shows that 
fixed assets valued at £7,580,903 have been 
written down to slightly less than £2,000,000. 
There is little change in the current position, 
which shows “ quick assets” of £9,546,273 
to meet creditors and _ provisions 
£6,835,042 BSA £1 ordinary yields 
£5 * 3d. per cent at the present price of 
28s. 6d. 
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(Contwnuea from page 433) 

will probably deteriorate this month and next in view ot the temporary 
cut in coupon rates from March 13th co June 7th Woollen overcoats 
rated at 18 coupons are reduced to 12, those rated at 15, to 10; 
jackets, formerly rated at 12 and 8, go down to 8 and 6; skirts 
from 6 to 4; dresses from 11 to 8; and girls’ overcoats are reduced 
from 12 and 10 to 10 and 8 coupons The trade is to be reimbursed 
for coupon losses resulting from these red actions. 

“The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—During the 
week ended March 12th the crops component of the index was 174.7; 
raw materials, 209.1 ; and the complete index, 174.7. 

“‘ THE ECONOMIST ” — OF WHOLESALE PRICES 











1927=100) a 
Serre Tee S coere | Mar. r ~~ Feb. | Jan { Feb. t , 
boran (44 go 45 BR bed A 26. 
| 4937* 1945 196 | 16 | 19486 
; is BE ete { j 

ereals and Meat....... | 93-0 | 108-4 108 -3 108 5 108-7 
ao | m4 | wr | 307-3 107-3 107 -2 
EE cate cag ushers | 4-2 1039 | 10546 105 6 105 6 
MN 5. 25is5s ches | 413-2 1455 | 1726 | 1124 172 6 
Miscellaneous ......... 87-0 | 1289 i 128-1 128 -2 128 -2 
Complete Index........ S72 |i OS | tae | tS RES 
1913-100 ..........-- | 199 | 1629 | 1685 | 168-5 168 6 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


Daily Average Sales 
Percentage Change 
{ 5:5 eee seal Stocks 
¥ j (at Cost) 
1945 1946 ' End of 
sees Sie eel ee 
| November Dey -giber Jannary 
' | 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :— } | 
Piece-g00ds ....... +++ eres | $38 | tua | +s | ose 
Women's Wear .........¢0 eves | +284 +197 | 4193 | +67 
Men's and Boys’ Wear .....0065 | +367 | 4190 | + 96 — 23% 
Boots aud Shoes ......,. copeens |. + 1S +57 +125 —15-0 
Furnishing Departments ........ + 50-2 +56 6 +69°9 +155 
Har@ware “>: ov.) ... 66% secesee | +63°3 +67 +1 473-3 +241 
Fancy Departments ........ dace ( LHITS +21 -8 +20°2 + 8-4 
Sports and Travel ...,.. covesee | - +563 +387 | +426 boot 19 
Miscellaneous ..... peseaversen 7.48 +432 | +69 Poe 6-4 
fotal -— | 
Merchandise ..... coe | +188 | 4212 | +244 + 34 
Food and Perishables ........ + 30 | +44 + 54 —20-4 
lotal :— ‘ ‘ 
‘Ait Departments .......065.. 5 + OS f- +444.) 41280... + 04. 
(b) Districts . , 
GRE 5. ci ¢so5nancee evevcece +12°7 + 1:3 + 52 | = 198 | 
North-East........ 5900 Oegpener + 89 + 1° +85 | +290 
North-West cemacrseees seeeeneee | +154 | + 8-8 +10°5 - 6-4 
Midland and $. Wales 2.200221. | 410-9" | +343 +6r | 422 
South England.........iece0.00 | #170 | +81 +128 | + 5-3 
Central and West-End London.,. +44-1 | =443°7 +43°7 | + 64 
Suburban London. ....5........  4ogL oF 418-8 +182 § —11 
Unalbirated i i. ..Gi . dead. dtl. < + +92 | +10°0 +104 | Vee 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Feb. 26, Mar. 12, 
1946 1 
Grains (per bushel)— Cents Cents 
Wheat, ‘Citing, MOG 65.5 is welds 540k o dilte bbc Seia eee 180! 1834 
Maize, Chicago, May .......++8. SP os:ccbee Stagpocmess. A186) 121} 
Re aR ie RST, LR att Beet Tet Ro 81 82} 
Ri, EE, CY vow so vvqubtss con ch sebbvetboweavass 2163 -2164 213% 
Merats {per Ib.)}— 
Copper, Connecticut .........+. Soe enie obeeee Fide cweece 12 -00 12 -00 
Tk, Sas ee OE b 60 0-00 sb ane 04 senemman ene hte +s 52 -00 52 -00 
RCW, Dae GAGs bd garb 6556 ec nsec cueeeereuRebdes ce 6 -50 6 50 
sepclted, Tegl ss. LAE, MOE os awccccccsscsevcesessoese 8-25 8-25 
CoTron (per Ib.)— 
a, Cs ee, ME 4 ohn 04's shabes Anan ons amnbese 26 -91 27-38 
LW, dah 1, TOE. 5 coc ign'g icuses tae peceweaemnttess 26 -25 26 -97 


MISCELLANEOUS— 
Moody's Index of staple commodities, Dec. 31, 1931= 100. 9 5 


STATISTICAL DIGEST 


The following four tables give extracts from the second Momthly 
Statistical Digest : 


TaBLe 1.—EsTiMATED POPULATION OF THE UNITED KinGpom (*) 
Thousands 


| United Kingdom | England & Wales | Scotland + | Northern Ireland 


| Males ‘Females Males | Females | Males | Females| Males Females 
j } 


| 22,962 24,799 19,920 | 21,540 | 2,412 2,59 630 | 665 
rr rrr | en SUT ee, 


1939 June 30 














1940 June 30 | 21,081 | 24,915 | 18,243, 21.646 | 2215 | 58 
1941 June 30 | 20,015 + 24,835 | 17,228 | Vsis | zis) nese | tae | Get 
1942 June 30 | 19,553 | 24,744 16,802 | 21441 | 2121 esr | 630 | (666 
- SL | 19,520 | 24,746 | 16,589 | 21,464) 2098 | 26HP’| ©6835: (> 6m 

1945 June 30f | 19,017 | 24,754 | 16,334 444 | 2,601 
be st | 18,887 | 24,898 | 16,215 | ar sss 2,040 | 2601 28 + Soe 
1944 June 30 18,863 | 24,880 | 36,188! 21'597! 9'035 | a’eo7 |) ga0 oie 
31 18,88¢ | 24,846 | 16,163 | 21,644) 2.040 | 2626 | {6% 
1945 June 30 | 18,869 | 25,006 | 16.200 | 21716 | 2,029 3 671 


"Members of the Armed Forces are incladed at Sub June. 1935, but “are excheded Teoh 


later estimates. 
* Prom June, 1943. excluding certain classes of seamen 


Northeru Ireland, 5.000 


so exchided at that date were: Engiand and ies. 1ekoae Sostland, Sabo, 
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TaBLe 2.—EstTmMateD CIvILiaN POPULATION OF THE UNITED Kix 
aT 3 jJuNE 1945 


GDOy 








Thousands 

j eas tig Stee mes | } 

United Kingdom | England & Wales | Scotland —_ | Northeru fyelgag 

pink ee —— prereset mm ; | . 

Age Males |Females] Males | Females | Males | Females Males | Female 
0-4 20.0... 1881 | 1,798} 1600| 1527) 222-9206 69g 
5-9 |......} Lab} 1655) 1446) 2397 208) 202 57 % 
10-14....... | 1675} 1632{ 1,410) 2375; 205 | 200 60 : 
15-19....... | 1383] 1 bias] 2443) 176 208g 
20-24. 222... 606 | 1 478; 1483! 7% 9172 50 |g 
25-29.......| .655, 2683, $35) L47#) Ti 155 49 | fy 
See | 02h; 1966; 857) 2722) U9, 15 4 
epee 1300! 1990) 1,135' L742) 124 | 202° 4} % 
SO-Gh. «0008 1504) 1889 1323} 1650, 245 195 : 
45-49....... 1431} 17 1263 | 1521) 137 1% | 3i 35 
50-54. ...... | v3ia| veoe} Vise! 409) 128 16 | wm | Oy 
55-59....... | L2ie; 1469) Lom) 2298; M3; Ml, 2 % 
60-64.---.-- | 1065) LSI7 | 984) L188) 10S | 128 | 2s 
65 and over 2,113 | 7 1 , ot a A 5 64 





i 
June Sept. | Dee. 


is | 18 
3 
aa 


Total, all ages | 18,869 | 25,004; 16,200) 21,716, 2,029 2611 . 640 677 
tae Gore i aie 
TaBLe 3.—DistriBuTiIon oF TOTAL MANPOWER IN Great Britain (* 
: Thousands 
i 1945 
{ pare 
19,750 | 22,282 | 21,569 21,355 20,99 


Total working population 
Males 









GORANI E. BCR AWE 14, 15,028 14,646 | 14.834) 147% 
Females .....sceceecs boo dééinD® ‘ 5,094 7,253. 6,723 6,501 | 6,175 
Armed Forces and Auxiliary Services .... 477 4,754 | 5,992 } 4,783 3,859 
OM. ssc iU reas cus Ses...0cadeu | a#7t | 4293) 43655 | 44n6 |) 3563 
Females. .... Shier die 6<ccngs > Age bi x egerse 461 | 437 | 357 2% 
Civil Defence, National Fire Service & Police | 80 , 323 127 113 107 
Agriculture, horticulture, We. cee tines ' 910, 1,032 1,025' 1,030 Low 
Mining and quarrying.................. } 873 | $18 } 199 789 785 
National Government Service(t) ........ | + 539 986 994 | 965 939 
Local Government Service...... sesevoce | 846 800 $29 © 850 252 
Gas, water and electricity supply........ | 242 | 200 | 196 201 a4 
T shipping and fishing ......... | 1273, LAQL) 1267 1,285 «38 
Manufacturing industries .....,.....2.. | 6940, 17,849 6,928 6,588 6.37] 
Building and civil engineering ......... - | 13100 7126 722 790 895 
Distributive trades ...............05. . | 2,887 20095 1,958. 1999 20% 
Commerce and finance, professional and i } 
personal services, entertainments, cater- i = 
ing, laundries, etc. .;sccisssesctiieee 4! 20051) (2,513) 488 1,495. 150 
Ex-members of H.M. Forees who have not , 
yet taken up employment ..... ‘Tones he i ae 40 285 mH 
Insured persons registered as unémployed|2,270° + ~60 ~~ 303 175 tho 


" * Males aged 14-64 and females 14-59. The figures include em loyers and s It-e nploved 
as well as . but exclude private domestic: service. ‘omen in part-time pil 
anatonnamh (estimated at 620,000 in December, 1945) are included, two benz counied 
one unit. 

t Including British civilian staffs of Untra and Allied Control! Commissions 


TaBLe 4.—Motor VEHICLES: PRropucTion 
Monthly averages or calendar months 
__ Number 


Commercial vehicles 


Passenger cars (including taxi 
i (including omnibuses) 


Total Service Other Total Service Other 
eae 27,263 | '.,. 330 4,201 sie sa 
pennies eeh 175 149 | 26 10,904 8,421 2.485 
1945 January ...., 534 42 | ii 10,908 7,731 3,171 

Fe 565 420 145 9,847 6,884 2.965 
March ...... 669 647 2 10,928 7,357 3,511 
Age , seus’ , 648 526 122, | 12,097 7,611 4,485 
May ...... es) 330 |= (389 8,857 5,349 3,508 
Et a hee 508 388 120 9,820 5,695 4,125 
1 es i TL 453 258 11,079 5,966 §,115 
August ..... 560 144 422 6,591 3,672 2.919 
september 1,043 209 834 11.195 | 5.461 5,74 
October .... | . 1,822 150 1,672 9,255 | 3,556 5,699 
November... 2,399 1% 2,203 7,97 | 3,014 4,953 
December .. | 6904 | 231 6,673 13,923 | 3180 10,745 
1946 January ... | 6319 | 13 6,185 9,800 | = 1,601 8,199 


FINANCE AND BANKING 

THE MONEY MARKET.—The floating debt position again took 
the market by surprise this week. As TDR maturities were unusually 
heavy—the nominal amount was {150 million and the actual about 
£138 million—it had been assumed that the increase in the Treasuty 
bill offer (to £140 million), for last week’s tender was designed 
prevent an unduly large net increase in the TDR issue this week 
But in fact the new call on TDR’s was fixed at £120 million, of 
million less than in the previous week, so that there was actually 4 
net oda of £18 million, partially offset by the net borrowitts 
of: {10 million against bills. In other words, the previous week» 
position was precisely reversed, and there was a straight switch bY 





‘the authorities from’ TDR’s to bills, “Next week; when the Dill issu? 


rises to £150 million (assuming a full allotment at yesterday 5 tendet 
payments for bills will exceed ‘maturities ‘by’ 420 ‘million—in 4 ™ 
which there’ are no TDR maturities. 
Despite the net release of funds, money has been comfortable rather 
that easy, and at times quite usable, even though the banks have 


(Continued on page 437) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended March 9, 1946, 
total ordinary revenue was £80,783,000 
avainst ordinary expenditure of £81,466,000 
snd issues to sinking funds of £680,000 
[hus including sinking fund allocations of 
(16,144,800, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £2,004,745,000 against 42,642,876,000 


jor the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDIEURE 


Receipts into th» 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 








Esti- =, | cog 
Revenue mate, ae Apri | Week Week 
1945- to to ended | ended 
) Mar. , 
“a 1 teed 
ORDINARY 
h tae east 1350000}1210331/1249937| 27,425) 48,694 
Senta .. 4: «ase ae 66,581 61,379) 2, 2,600 
Fetate etc., Duties 115:000] 103,753! 111,566; 2,184) 2,170 
Stamps, .... +03 | 19,000; 14, 22,2: oh 250 
NDC. ..------ b} 599.0901 032 33,091/ 895 578 
EPT.....----S {> | 454,658) 409,21! 8,766) 10,888 
Other Inland Rev, 1, 612 62. 50) ae 


ene | | 





fotal Inlaud Rev. 2065000,1881774|1888152| 42,220 65,180 


Cutents. «sind 589,000) 547,919 533,295! 12,515, 10,724 
code => "41,0001 472,300) 514,800) 2'415| 3,595 






















Jota) Customs. dy}. 





Excise ....++.. 11130000) 1020219) 1048095 14,930) 14,319 
Motor Duties ....) 30,000! 28,728 634 
Post Office (Net; : 


Receipts)...... en ae 
Wireless Licences! 4,850} 4,420 
crown Lands... i A hes 
cReeipts from Sun- 

ay Look <owey | 11,500} 7,154 58) ... 
Miscell. Reecipts.., 23,000) 85,050 5 651 


| | tite 
Foval Ord, Rew... 5265000 5028305 3061592) 57,737] 80,783 




















SELF-BaLANCING | | 


P.O. & Brdcasting) 114,200! 111,450} 109,800} 1,800| 1,800 


{ — 
| ee | 


fotal J... _SOPSpeoreR TED es 288 82,583 
ai shesteeeitineaee 












Issues out of the 
- Exchequer to meet 











ORDINARY 
_ EXPENDITURE 
int. & M 
Nat. Debt. .... 465,000) 407,964] 447,6 
Payments to N.} t 
Irelands ees -+ 12,000)... 149 
Other Cons. Func 
services .......) 8,000 . * 
ae | 484,000) 423,7 


Supply Services. .|5360411)523221 


SELF-BALaNciInG 


P.O. & Brak asting| 114,1 


A change has ‘been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 


Revenue, Such excess is now as ordinary 
jupenditure under “ Total S$ Services” instead o- 


ing shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a def 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances 
£31,034 to (2,829,029 the. other Soesaticus 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
imereased the gross National Debt 
{1,660,928 to £24,257 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousands) 


WN WOME. Sadia tate a ae 
NET ISSUES (¢ thousands) 

P.O, and Te legraph hk ck tees et ee eee at ey 50 

# Trade Guarantees .0.. ccs. ..sccsccceeee 31 

Howimg (Scotland) Act, 1944... socceccon 80 


FLOATING DEBT 








(£ millions) 
Wavs an’? | 
Means | Trea- 
dvance. | sury | Total 
peer arent. Die... Flas 
| Bank | posits | mg 
Public} of | by | Debt 
Depts } Fng- | Banks | 
| ‘ant } 
a. 1945 | et he 7 % 
ar 10 /1430-0 Not avanabie 
Dec 8 11820 -0 
15 |1820 © c 
22 1820 -0 # 
7 - $2216 -U 423 0 4° D - y “<0 
Foss | 5 | 1636-5) 6294 
lan. 5 [1820 -0| Not available 
» 42 518106, 
” 19 I1820 0) “i 
4 %6 1790- Z : 
Keb. 2 11780 0 
» 9 117600 a ze 
«» 16 317400 = : 
» 23 41720-0) 2546 -2 582-1 | 1572 -0} 6214 -2 
Mar. 2 /1700-0 Not available 
9 |1690-0 - * 





TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


Per 

















| } 
Amount Average | 
| Cent, 
Date of }———~ ~——- | —_ | Alotted 
papier |Applied), ,* oe 
Offered) “PPCC anlotted| = ent Min. 
“4 Rate 
‘ee: 
Mar. 9/ 220-0/ 239-2! 110-0! 19 11-50 21 
Dec. 7 | 130-0 | 2210 130-0 | 9 11-30 % 
14 | 130-0 | 209-4) 1300] 911-76 46 
22} 130-0 }-219-7} 1300} 9 1D 33 
» 28 | 130-0] 211-5} 130-0] 10 1-52 53 
Jan. 4] 1300! 203-0) 120-0] 10 0-06 46 
oe 140-0 | 200-0 | 1400 10 0-38 59 
» 18] 130-0! 185-3/ 120-0! 10 0-59 54 
» 25} 1400| 209-9} 140-0} 10 1-78 51 
Feb. 1] 1300| 207-4) 130-0] 10 1-40 49 
, 8] 1300] 214-7} 1300] 10 0-98 43 
* 25 | 130-0 | 209-7 | 130-0] 10 3-39 49 
» «6-22 4 130 | 221-2} 130-0] 10 1-55 % 
Mar. 1} 130-0 | 232-2} 130-0] 10 1-03 38 
» 84 140-0 | 235-3} 140-0] 10 1-00 41 











On March 8 applications at £99°17s. 5d. for bills to be 
paid for on poodey, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 41 per cent. of the amount applied for and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at £99 17s. 6d. for bills to be paid for on Saturda 

were accepted im full. £150 millions of Treasury Bil 

are being offered for March 15. For the week ended 
March 16 the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to a maximum amount of £120 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(+ thousands} 






otals 
: to date {1,541,773* 41,003,853° 
alee of Savings Certifi to th 
Up to Feb. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
anu of £313,970,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
Bank of England’s officia! buying price tor goid 
units at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce ee "oe 
The New 


Gold Silver 
per 
Fins T s 100 Fine Tolas 
1946 Rs. a. Rs s 
Mar. 7. .cecccccceccees No trading 
Bh cocccecaeessce a 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS: 


MARCH 13, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 


In Circa. ... 1326,276,263] Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,231,594 
partment .. 73,971,570 | Other Secs.... 745,606 


Silver Coin ... $ 
Amt. of Fid, 

| eee 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 











172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1400, 247,833 1400, 247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 201,670,211 
EEO 3,936,631 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 13,810,575 | Discounts and 
—— Advances... 14,576,579 
Other Deps, : Securities.... 15,589,164 
Bankers..... 20,928,868 — — 
i els. . 33,608,699 30,165,743 
——_—_———— } Notes........ 73,971,570 
274,537,567 | Gold & Silver 
Cale. ac. ei 1,030,249 
306,837,773 306,837,773 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





1945 1946 





Mar. | Feb, | Mar. | Mar. 
14 27 6 13 





Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation ..... 1221 -8/1323 -1/1324 -0/1326 -3 
Notes in banking depart- | 

BOE one's Ko 0 pee acess 28-5, 77-1) 76-2) 74-0 
Government debt and | 

SO voce cicccens 1249 -4/1399 -2:1399 -3/1399 -2 
Other securities......... 06 0-8 0-7) 0-7 
Ms Satna hss caenens 0-2; 0 “21 O-2 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 168/-| 162/3| 172/3, 172/23 

Banking Dept. : 

sits : 

ME nse oe 12-5 16-7 19-3, 13-8 
BE et cessaccvees 190 -8} 234-5} 217-6; 220-9 
Siac bchevccneccese 56-0} 53-0) 53-5; 53-6 
Pade St bes Snag sns eye 259-3) 304 2) 290 -4; 288 -3 

Securities : | 
Government. ......0«6<. 222-7} 215-5; 201-9) 201-7 
Discounts, etc........... 9-7 7-4 14-2) 14-6 
SEE £60606. s.0 0 es ds 14-8) 21-2) 15 5) 15 6 
GRE née soak hoe 247 +2) 244-1) 231-6) 231-8 

Banking dept. res. ........ 30-0, 78-1} 77 2) 75-0 

% % 1 
‘pen ©. 53.5 085 11-5} 25-6! 26-5) 26-0 
{ 





| 
| 


* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital (14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue raised from {£1,350 million to £1,490 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 


£ thousands 





Week | Aggregate 
Ended } from Jan. 1 te 


. 
———— ———_ —$ 


Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar 








10, 9, m1 4 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 1945 
dethectees 4 61 tes Fw | te 
Birmingham....... 1500 | 2,481 | 18,161 | 27,603 
Bradford.......... 1,482 | 2,283 | 19,833 | 21,972 
= ge atabial tea 638| "702 | 719%} 7,657 
cies Ss 33 «d 701 7 | 7414 | 8975 
See. i tcunka-.; 738 | 1,140 | 13,865 | 15,007 
Leicester. .......6. 755 j 97 9,550 | 11,278 
Liverpool ......... 5,311 | 5,357 | 52.893 59.704 
Manchester........ 2,793 3,671 | 36,356 | 42,262 
Newcastle......... 1,457 | 1,754) 18,480 20,694 
Nottingham ....... 454} 896} 5.216 | 6,235 
ag SRS 877} 1,301 | 11,301 | 12,012 
Southampton. ..... 168) 183} 2198 | 2,316 
13 Towns......... | 16,880 | 22,213 202,463 | 235,711 
Depa’. {04 8,421.1 11,154 84,336 | 105,995 
Bie i t 








PZ. 


«hme 


4 
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OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF FRANCE BANK OF BELGIUM 
ETU Million Francs Million Belgian Frs. 
R RNS 7 Feb. | Feb. | Feb. "| _ LenS 
y 22, 1 14, 21, eit 
U.S, FEDERAL Seve ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Mar | Feb, Cy Fe 7 | ret 
ae vs DO cs catasivoss ens 75,151) 129,817) 129,817, 129,817 * L | 4 | 21] » 
—“s TEE E Bin Tt Was Private discounts ’ Assets 1945 | 1946 | 194 | 19% 
12 USER Bans “| Mer. ‘Feb | Feb. | Mar. SieaM Aces cca: “| s9.614 55,451] 55, 569 64,798 | Gold os veseeensees 32.094) 52,754) 52.15 3.7m 
SOURCES ° “oretgn exchange ........6- 
Gold certts on hand and due} 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Advances to State: — |. 1a! 450,456] 450,4561450,451 | Private loans and accounts.) L618) Lseq Lat in 
ror pinsnccesans dpc ten taeteir + 651 aA aay i, oe = (a) In occupation costs.| 426,000) 426,000) 426,000! 426,000 | Loan to State .......... . 38,210) 50,277) 49,796) 45/434 
Total reserves ........-200+ 8, oan ge 353 a (0) Treasury advances.| _ 7,700 Nil Nil Nil : | 
eter Gon enc ul 19,350) 23,017| 22,9721 22,526 (c) Fixed advances ...| 54,512) 24,455, 24,451) 24,451 | = Liasuuiries lead 
Total loans and secs. .-..+..] 19,659) 25,372 25,354) 22,972 | 4. MIARIITINS 568,899] 593,891] 592,518] 592,224 | (a) Govt. accounts |... 2121! a eee 1 
Fotal resuress -...-----+«» 40,265) 44,217) 44,095 45,565 J Teo osit total ....--.-- 36916 54.427| 54.918 55.779 | (b) Private accounts ....... 3.132} 2.945) 267° 
LiapusTins 22, 264) 24, 151) 24. 124 24, 126 (a) Govt. accounts .... 717 3, 4,3 3,920 ee | 
: = ee . rad RES Se: 900. 1,060) 1, 140) 900 (6) Other accounts ....| 36,916) 50,447) 50,53 } 51,859 atest 
xcess a + #eeee ' 1 creep ETAL Ae TET 
Mr. bank res. dep. .....-... 14,208 5 490 15, 555) 15,444 
Govt, deposits... ..e- 622s 208 om ae — 22 | NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins 
Total deposits ...........-. 16,082 
Total Habilities ......0000- 40,265 44,217) 44,095 43.563 Feb] Feb [Feb | War. BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ORS. -.---..+--- i Assers 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 19 | SETTLEMENTS -— Million Swiss goldFr, 
cae es ceecdvin sil T12-9 712-9 T12-9 712-9 | ot 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,454) 20,233) 20,233) 20,232 | Foreign balances, etc® . .| 4,669-4 4,655 5 4,649 4.610 miele | Me — 
1 reasury ¢ tank currency...| 4,121! 4.434, 4,447| 4,451 Home bills ........... ‘i (O-l| Nil | = 02 Feb, Jan. | Feb, 

* LIABILITIES i Loans and advances on | Assets 1944 1946 1946 
Money in circuiation........ 25,864) 27,955) 27,938 27,957 current account. ..... 146-6, 148-4 152-4 179-8 Gold in bars...... 0 ...... 136 -8 120 -2 120-2 
lreasury cash and dep. 2653) 3,258 3,143|_ 2,896 of which toN.E.L.....| 44-6) 44-8) 44-8) 44:8 a en ec exces he oe 18-3 42-1 84 

reasury cash and dep. ..... Advances to Govt...... od , | ~- A - > Sight tunds ............ 6-7 11-4 4 
- Other assets .......... 7 “4 *8) “ Commercial bills ... Bt 79-1 710 -2 7 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Liantvities Rate a2} nu2| v2 
Million £’s ee in — . +++] 2,148 -3) 1,890 0) 2,350 -4 2,330 -3 Ties funds a a cas = 4 2-7 27 
urrent accounts > Sundry bills and invests... 197-0 
—— Tb Tie Ti, oe ere 1,809 -2! 1,695 -2) 1,700 -8 1,796 -8 : 1961 
3 | wm | 23} 2. (b) Govt. special ....| 105-6) 105-7| 105-7; 105-7 Lineesees 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 (c) Other ........-. 994-0) 979-6 205-0 727-9 | Deposits: Annuity ...... 152-7 | 152-7 | 1524 
GAO secs = 2-64 2-65, 2-65 2-65 oe German ...... 76-3 | 6-3 | %45 
Sl iisaesesee] 27°84 33-54) 33- as _ result Central banks. || 6-4 34 
a Govt secs nd ¥ be % wl _ = s nm notes surrender.|. 395-0) 346-6) 358 9 176 -9 Other... = eh 16 0-9 = 
sia LIABILITIES ; Sundry accounts .. ... . - 346 346 6) 351 1) 3506 CODE oncds oa 4a n 48 -8 17-0 169 
Notes in circulation ...... ..| 32-13, 37-96) 37-84) 38-25 * This item includes clearing account balances. ce ss 











MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


000’s omitted 

















Barclays Midland | National National 



















FEBRUARY, 1946 Bank Bank Tir "Bank | Bank | Ager 
Date 26th 27th 28th 25th 
ASSETS - £ £ i £ £ £ £ £ t 

Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England $8,943 4,107 87,871 21,666 | 103,845 6,368 60,518 66,283 8,674 | 483,51 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other 

Banks in Great Britain and Ireland.................. 26,053 929 21,552 7,608 28,445 298 22,000 25,484 3,717 | 143,1% 
ERGO DO EE nn chs caw hily's ooo sa Fon oes 66s US bee oe oon we 9,670 _ wes —_ ase an i 9,670 
Money at Call and Short Notice....  .......---  seeee 37,446 3,162 40,357 14,155 42,647 14,073 37,333 29,959 4,650 | 242,82 
i OM oo ta et. 5 acaba utaea: ben ed 84,637 1,501 90,966 5,214 71,362 1,106 34,625 40,274 1,619 | 340,032 
Treasury Deposit Receipts... . 2... 5 ike ee cee e cine 332,500 5,500 267,500 61,000 | 335,500 1,000 | 192,500 | 190,500 23,500 | 1,468,000 
a ag FE APRS FE ER SS bg A a 230,269 18,313 220,087 62,345 | 261,302 27,550 | 137,993 | 172,464 29,590 | 1,241,238 
Advances to Customers and other A/es................4. 173,634 8,871 127,345 3%,001 | 185,187 13,911 | 127,765 | 113,312 12,196 | 837,4% 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. 16,407 1,235 34,766 9,954 27,663 403 4, 181 13,610 2,338 | = 129,117 
eS RR eee ee 7,914 405 6,838 2,800 8,433 414 6.585 4,785 869 40,86 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary Companies 6,221 3,873 ios 8,792 ca 2,514 2,992 i 24,38 jn 





1,014,024 44,023 | 181,686 


Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts | 10 -19 10 - 07 | 


910,825 220,743 1,073,174 | 65,123 | 636,014 | 659,663 86,953 | “4.96028 


10-35 10-70 | = 10-23 |; 10-47 | 10 -04 






















LIABILITIES | 
SO OR esi nenatsnstonoehhtet tatoo 15,858 1,000 15,810 4,160 | 15,159 1,500 9,479 
INN eon tan in Soci Sy 355 Sc Ekee eee) | 11,250 , 2,976 11,000 4,100} 15.159 1,230 9,479 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts................+. | 970,509 | 40,788 | 171,376 849,241 | 202,508 [1,015,193 60,840 | 602,875 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc..........-..0-+6e2000: | 16,407 1,235 4,557 34,766 9,954 27,663 | 403 14,181 , 
i er i ee. es neatede dap annadn asl aoe 8 21 we 1,150 19 
= — |-—-——__— —_}——_—_- peenenaepenaenah ————_—__—|_____ ed acide biel 
Iie 44,023 | 181,686 | 68,030 | sxc 910,825 25 | 220,743 ps 073, AT | 65,123. | 636,014 6. | 659,663 | 86,953 | 4,960.25 
EXCHANGE RATES > (Monthly Tables) 
- AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


sat rs-6 Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ ou Jan 23, 6 
" cuador® Otficia! sight selling rate 13-50 sucres per U.S. $ on Jan. 4, 1946. 
Australia and N.Z. on London Guatemala Sight sce Ba one gs ~~ U.S. $ pius commission >! 1 per ceat. © 





London on Australia and N.Z * 




































te . k, Jan. 10, . 
a he ee Nicaragua® rate ao payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941 at >i 
tAus-| 4, tau Waar ee DL $ (excluding 5 per cent. tax). 
Australia tralia | *N-4-| tAustrama | tN.Z.) 1745, | tN.Z. - Selvades Sight selling rate New York was 2-51 colones per $ on Jan. 8, a 
eee . Dceceesaaesilbelianiansnil enerucla t « 
TI OT rg eae | | | eo | ee | Pe ve eee on eee ae Jan. 
\. a 
Mail ta Mail : wa Mait | Mait | Mati . | Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
(§)_(%)| ) (%) (§) 
sight .....| 12633) 126 125 | 124g | 12482) 2 4: 1204 . OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
30 days... 12 eft 226 vee |e | 10 OB 1 125 To 
60 days... we | ome | A256 | 1254 | 12 tae | 1 Changed From To Changed From 
90 days... Tatts iit | iar | 278s) 68 sens yes kOe | 122% | 0.4. onoeaaal “a % %, +38 % 5 
Since April 7, all bills on oe will be purchase purchased a! sea = rates only aa wil} | Athens ......_. ioe 10, - n 0 ~ ae en ae = $ 4 
be seat by air mail on payment of appropriate rade....... Feb. 1 '35 6% 5 teeeee fan 9% S 
* All rates (Australia and NZ.) now based on £1 —Londou. {Plus Reger <e April 9°40 4 3} SIIEIIED Jam. 20, 45 
§ Via Durban. ie Anon /N.Z. Air Mail (Australia! Demand, inet: days, 126}. | Brussels....... Jan. 48 2 i io... Sue 2,41 3 3 
60 days, Yor}: 90 ys, 2h (N.Z.) Demand, 125§: 30 days, 1268: 60 days, 12% | Bucharest...” ei. If ‘40 3) 3 | Riode Janeiro.. May 31,'55 ~~ 
90 dane. 127 ‘(plus postage). ¢ Any Mail Budapest ...... Oct. 22°40 4 3 | Rome J *. May 18°36 5 
er Calcutta ......, Nov. 28°35 3) 3 | Sofa.......... Sept 16°40 6 
compere sane Landon tu 1-1 s aud bln on Seah. fare arn 100 sterting) £100 rate nnn scons ee June 13, 354 $, ot meee NS io an ; 4 
ton T-T-; £1014 (sight); | £10183 (30 days ioe Toa (98 days) Copenhagen .... me eS 4 8 cane ee ars Fa 
ne rates in ee nrieet foul “Hi ‘o 100 = South Listas on ae 2 ‘aa 3 : Wellington... july ‘2 a oa 
ie t nis are 4100 tor SOUth | BOTY... ee ce ees . eeeee , 
- Airice and £99} ‘o: Rhodesia ‘ = NY Ribs bn ee ae. Oct. 6°39 4 3 
"a See-ecaee GN Goede Wee ee ees pores ores. 
CENTRA: AND SOUTH AMERICA a) For banks and credit imstitutions. (6) For private perso" St 
tc’ The rate tor advances secured by Government securities maturing oF catlable 
ine tOllowme rates, ssued by Bank of Lond d South America, discoun ined # 
Approximate sterling rate- can be ca‘culated can $-4 rate ceca Ans ——— ss and stvence epemmed Gy oteible pune: “ 


i per cent 
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» | 1945 
98) 52,728 
8 4,575 


31) 2,129 
36} 49,894 





A} 73,143 
as 
45, 2.672 


|AL 
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15 | TIM 
00 | 67,464 


Jan. 23, 
1946. 
1 per cent. © 


1941. at 9 Oi 


8, 1946. 
in. 4, 1946 
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THE ECONOMIST, March 16, 1946 


‘gures in brackets are par of exchange) :— 


States. § to (4862) 4-02$-033; mail t 4-02}-03}. Canada. $§ to £ 
a bate #35, mail transfer: 4-43-45}. ‘Switeertand. ranos to 1 (25 24) 11 “30-40. 
y. 19.95 59 20> 480-30. 681-885. Sweden. Kr. (18 +159) 16 85-95. 
jum, Fen, Ook, Moliand. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch West indies. (18 oh) 758-62 
tes UI) oe etd Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 i. Portugal. 
Bslers 4 a A wei tranaters 90-100 30 Panama. Dols. $4 02-04; ma. 
: Cruz. 82-845 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7° ying) . 
16-56 pesos. Manila, 8+10-15 pes. 
‘sed Rates jo, 


“lag (2, Pavmem 10 Bamk of England for the Clearing Office, -pai. Pesetas 44 -00 


re Market Raies.—The 


jollowing rates i March 13, 1946 :— 
Pas 9) prevailed on 3, 
China. 


te el a Le het 
2/38-2/4. Mexies. (Pesos to £) 19°45. Colombia, (Pesos to £) 700-7 -0>. 


pecial Accounss i : ; ; 
change is quoted in Leger Che Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay. for which no rate 














Current, deposit and other ac- 





counts ...... pr PRESET” 4,404 -9 | 4.858 -9 | 4,788 -7 
Total liabilities............ 

RO Fs Fithinl Son 0 te Otero oe - sake 536 2 | 
Cheques, baiances and items in 

SAGE: 6.55. 00s Covedbonccede 144 6 142°1 144-1 202 -3 
Money at call ........s0000e: ; 187-7 | 201-2 | 228-8 | 252-2 
Discounts...........+-- 139-6 | 188-9! 296-3) 369 
Treasury deposit receipts . - | 1,638 -5 }1,925-0 1,703-0 | 1,523 
Investments .........+.+0008 ++ | 1159-9 | 1,177 -9 | 1200-6 | 1,233 
Loans and advances ..........- 759-4 | 790-0} 799-1; 814 
Investments in affiliated banks. . 24-2; 2-2) 2) 2 
Cover for acceptances, premises, | 

ith eb <n dvnenses eens 146-0 | 150-2 159-1 | 159 
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os. ug, BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
PD. mal, » ? 6 
1948 1946 wa = = Feb. 26, Mar. 12, 
CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES—conéinued ae yee 
pail, oe. COTTON —continucd MISCELLANEOUS 
Wheat : s. 4. s. di Cloth, Overall Cioth, 38) im s. d d. CEMENT, best Eng. Portiand, d/d site, London area 
Ne TN Me. 496 ee Poe Toe 52 x 50, 22 & le's.. 67 0 67 0 ee ye ea oe 4 
Bae. Gaz. av. per cwt vide de 8 Drill, 30 in. 80 x 46, 6-tov ioads and upwards to 7 0 7 6 
Flow per 28) Loaidon 40 4 0 BED. WIS ss as nenns 310 910 epee eS we 
: sohts a/c JONGOD «seee eee 
pariey Eng Gaz. av. per cw. (2 is i ie 5 gt a a a ee { 60/0/0. 60/0/0 
Yats i> ” ” ” aise 2/3 t z j a RAliC, CET... eeees per ton fi 4 
Mise Argentine per ton...e5.  10/0/0 —10/0/0 Aap ee Ta toa . ‘ao Oe 
= 8 ib— ‘ mmon . Cops. (per spindie) 5 5 , lartanc, Engtish, oo 
Pie) tons rides. <ceonpenso ne 8 7 61 Ouse Hessians. per mated ine 2 0 7.15" 0 7-78" Ammonia, Sulphate’... ie ton 1071/0 10/2/6 
nglis ng 7 : 6 7 8/ Hessians, per vd........ ue - 596 0 5-9 « Nitrate of Soda..:... +. per ton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
Imported Winds. .++seeeseeees . 7 : 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot, Potash, Sulphate .,... «. per ton 18/15/0 18/15/0 
Mutton, per 8 'b.—English..+46-4 8 4 34 . a 100 yds. ...... cocee! 9 0 58.0 a Bicarb. ........+.. perton 11/0/0 = 11/0/0 
Imported .....+08+4 bk d vite 5 2 5 2 V ” ” ” 469 4 9 Soda Crystals ...ssseee. pes ton 5/7/6 6/7/6 
Pork, English, per 8 'b......- ee 8 0 8 0 SISAL (per ton)—Atrican, spot— 4 rage RA (per ton)}—S.D. Straits . 
ACON— (per cwt.)— Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 No. ! delivered ececese ° steer 45 0 4 0 Cl. pe eeeee eeeeeree eeneegeres Nom. Nom. 
per cwt.)—-Green....+. - M20 147 0 WOOL (per Ib.)— HIDES (per ib.)— sd. sd. 
ANNs (per cv Lonia orton omnsd'*, 19 19 We cee Amstranan \eoysom 80 % 0 
OTHER FOODS Selected blackface, greasy. ....., 14 14 ieee **P" 
UTTER (per cwt.)—Al Grades, Australian serd. fleece 70’s seneee 39 594 Dry Ca ~ 8/20 ib. seeker? 0 8 8 
First band ...... bbw aks ves <e 151: 4 (151 4 serd. average snow white .. 31 31h Enel Oe Ww ID. ceeeeseseee 0 113 0 1 
HEESE (per cwt.)— N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56's.... 23} 23} nglis elsb Market Hides— 

e Produced .ecoee nese 99 2 99 2 tq ¥ Best heavy ox and heifer ,...... ae | 0 63 
peat st qr sree 99 2 99 2 ie 4's warp....... esevevcveecs 45 45 LEATHER | ib.)— 0 8% O 8 
EDPOTRES + + - + > 010 oo Terr Tae 6's super carded .....eceeeeeee 39 39 naan’ 
es “nr a : 4% 0 se rn on = aay seeeececenes 30} 304 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib........... e- : ; ; : 
Grenada fine ...ccccccccscecocses 101 0 101 0 —_— , i eee 28) 28) Shouiders. Insole to Welting gree 1 3 1 3 
CGS (per 120)—Finglish ....004. 14 9 4 9 MINERALS Bellies 0 1 4 1 

rn (per cwt.)——Imported ...008 64 0 64 0 COAL (per ton)— < d. ‘. a. eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ] 2 i 2 
DTATOES (per owt. me ea Welsh, best Admiralty oe} he ' os Dressing Hides ../..........04. 7? 72 
‘MEUSD...-. - cen ee wee eereesese 

omtitika Durham, best gas, 1.0.b. Tyne... 42 5 42 5 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS al. 

OAR _< - se eels Be oa = 43 5 43 5 a Spint, so = Wales. 1 Z 17 
it: U.K./Comt. ..c0eccecces : , (per ton)— erosene, Burning Oil....... 0 01 
re Lon a : * Pig, Cleveland No. 3, aa. oe), a Qe BES » __ Vaporising Oil..... 01 0 it 

Granulated, 2-cwt. bags ....... . 49 10 49 10 Bars, Middlesbrough ........+.. 435 0 435 0 (6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
Granulated, 2-cwt. bags, domestic Steel, rails heavy........... toes - ae x7 «0 ex road tank waggons...+. 1 5} 1 5% 

_consuasption cagegteseees ao son Ent Tinpiates (home i.c. 14 x 20)... 32 6 32 6 S > in bulk. England and 
West India Crystallised......... 50 6 50 6 NON-FERROUS METALS | . 

; . : per ton) PR Sc coviecnigedcbesne 0 8 0 8] 

alas geese coosumpton Sk 7 7 Coppe: (cl--Electroivtic ..++++++ 62/0/0 me Deel ciaidsvvenseveddedee, -"% 0 9} 

mice! nd memes 2 $F] eat iia can BOO LIN | mow we toi—smencn.n{ ae Bia 

Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 18 1 8 Iter (4) —G.0.B.. spot ....... 31/5/0 31/5/0 RUBBER | Ib.)— s. da s. a 

3 r ene 

stemmed ..... C0) 64> ovenee 3 6 36 Aluminium, ingots and bars... 85/0/0 85/0/0 St. ri smoked sheet ........ 1 6 ye 

icine te Nickel, nome delivery woesseeeed 1350/0 195/0/9 | SHELLAG (per ton)—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 205/0/0 

DTTON (per Ib.)— 4. Antimony English, 99% ....... 117/10/0_  125/0/0 TALLOW {per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
ee eeceeccccrt: BB Ba | Wotan tnoen.....ow eot{ YiVe) ss/2 | MHRRTARLE OWA tn set 

Yarns, ” Ring Gentes Desk ake 25 +24 25 +89 Platinum, refined ........ per oz. 9/0/0 9/0/0 tan mee Pet thee een tena a $2/0/0 peyh bs 

‘2 's Cop Weft ....... ie 24-31 25 -25 : 30/10/0  30/10/0 See aie Oe es : 

e 60's Twist (Egyptian)... 36 -50 38 -00 Quicksilver ....+......per 76 b.{ 34/5/0 34/5/0 eee "* ‘0/0 se/a/0 
th, Pgh any 5 s. da. s. d. Palm ..2..-cce-crsecce eccesacs.. SEeee.. ala 
,a ee. x 64, a 16 a « GOLD (per fine ounce)........... 172 3 172 3 a Coleee, — Indian, ex-mili 11/2/6 =11/2/6 
Cambrie Shirting, 324 in, SILVER fine ounce)— "Bow } Ae 
712 x 60, 24's & 24’s.. 60 7 60 7 ee re ae 3 8 ane ree eeere Se se/10/0 
(a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks charged ls. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return, (6) Higher Pooi prices in some zones. 
(c) Price is at buyer’s premises. (d) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average tor weeks ended Feb. 24, 1946, and Mar. 10, 1946. 
(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. F : 
(Continued from page 434) SS ee nares 
veral days shown a good appetite for bills. One explanation seems l Se Eten = 

be that TDR payments were chiefly made early in the week, while _ =~ 7 sry | * a 
aturities were concentrated later. Another factor was the larger 1946 1946 1946 194s | 1946 1946 
pote  eaerang by the discount houses at the tender for the increased tice, btn | 
lering—the proportion was 41 per cent., against 38 per cent. On| . Lid | hee Bhs , Brace te} “26 
e other hand, the market again held some of the maturing bills. | esc7 wees sas Os Conte | Conte | Conte | Cents 
he Bank Return shows that the position was relieved by a release | Montreal...... 90 -810 | 90+750 
funds from public deposits, but there was a further small rise in ee ae a oa 
pone circulation, which seems to have passed its seasonal lOW | Rio de janeiro. 5-15 5-18 
pint. ° Lisbon.....e0. 4-05 4-05 
“es new daily quotation by the Central Bank of China for US | Barcelona..... | 99:20 | £20 
: = in Shanghai has been maintained, and is now a double quotation | Brusseis....... 2-28) | 2-28 
‘ha spread of NC $ 1980-2020 per US §. Forward rates are also | Paris.....00. | 0-81 | 0-81 
- quoted. Sterling is still not quoted directly, but the Chinese sank bee St ; 
ee are apparently prepared to work on a sterling-dollar cross t Free Rate. 

a ei The recent change in the Brazilian exchange is CLEARING BANKS COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
sed in a Note on page 424. (% million) 
EY RATES, LONDON. — {he tollow: , iiek Soke Pa np Raed SETAE 
— = lowing rates prevailed on March 13, 1946 :— Po es 

nk rate, 2% 1c trom 5% 26th, 1939). » aleadl Bills 60 Feb., Oct., | Nov., Dec., 10 Feb., 

H.-S en eneed Uctober Discoun Bank 1945 | 1945 | 1945 1945 | 1946 | 1945 
et ae pee 4months, %#% ; 6 months, %#-4%. Treasury Bills: 2 mouths, ee i 
Ty tmnths, IH %. Day-to-day money, $-#2.- Loans, §-#%- Bank depos’ | — Se = aE? rupee 

i Tin rosea AR ee SN NS | coeuaeteerrmcnecrees | HS] MES | S| aS) RS | ast 

» ptances, etc. ...... wseses bs “ 8 6 | § | 12 29-1 
iF Rates.—The iollowing rates fixed by the Bank ot England prevailed on March 13 | Notes in circulation.......... se 13 | 12 | 1-2 | 1-2 | 1-2 1-2 


| 
| 4,849 °8 | 4,729 -2 | 4,684 -3 


| 5,115 2 | 5,000-5 | 4,960-2 


483 -3 


| 496 0 
| 153-9} 152-9 
248-5} 242-8 
360-5 | 340-0 
1,492 5 | 1,468 -0 
1230-4 | 1,241. 2 
| 929-0 | 837-5 
24-4 24 +4 
| 465-31 170-2 


ee) 


4,654°7 |5,112-4 | 5,051 -4 | 5115-2 | 5,000-5 | 4,960 -2 
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COMPANY RESULTS (February 27, 1946, 1946, to March 13, freer 
























































ener LEA - , 
} | N t Available best, Appropriation Precedinz Yea, 
e 
Year | Tota! Deprecia- Profi | ‘ + i 
C a noe | Profi tion, etc. | after De b. | Distribu- “f, Ord. To Free Lota | et 
ompany Ended t ion | ad tes | tiea _ Div. Rate Reserves Profit | Proat 
i | | | ff ow wd SO re 
ee Dic cen Le ee inti i ; £ f £ % : agar bey ee Bef 
~ | Dec. 31] 31823] 16,355 | 30,036 2,000} 10,500} 15 3,000 |+ 866) 53.391 | 18,060 
Octagon Brewery ....-.-.+-seeeeeees . . 

Coal, Iron and Stee! 453 246 8 250,000 | + . | 557,266 | 557.966 
Dorman Long & Co. .......2+-ceeees : | — = _ oo cu ag ne iiss 2 100,900 + 1 206,679 | 206,570 
Fife Coal Co....... Peer . . wee 7 299 292 5,250 7 s' : : j 9.952 
Redpath Brown & Co. .....eeeee-eeee July 31 221.264 15,000 127,048 | | 

Electric Light and Power | 981 || 43,500 | 101,500; 10 ae $90,865 | 142,432 
British Power & Light .....+++++e+es ; | Dec. 31 | 393,182 woe 163,203 | 346 | 

Financial, Land, &c. 162,389 26,562) 52,760.) 6 tae 415.763 | 74,874 
Artizans’ & General Dwellings ......++ | os = yoo oes ween |r. £795 = - . ce + 57 746 | 3944 
Cesena te | Det} e568] 4.462|  6510)] ... 2156 | 4 2,000 | + 8710 3.986 
Culloden Consolidated Co. .....+++ -| Dec. ~ | oon eee sneas 24'949 ce 6.000 3 5,000 |— 17'125 16°67 
Jae Havestentat Loan & Aquey --0s: 1 et unas) fo 62.340 | 85.897 || 14,331 | 34,563 mt lt S807 | Sa. 
Lamson Investments. ........++seeees o . eee 1 7.500 3,375 que i 25, i 210 
Lennards Real Property Co. .....+++0 | Dec. 31 | 25,107 eee 10,955 5,048 | 

Motor, Aviation, &c. 15,596 | 105,569] 7h-| 137,865 |+ 1,374,899 | 209,221 
Birmiagham Small Arms Co. ....eeee% July 31 | 1,418,932 404,150 260,806 | 473,995 | 

“rn Oil Co ’ mages | May 31 | 206,225] 69,404 | 37,714 | 13,026 ae 26,750 | 6 5,166 |+ 183,941 | 21,718 
om pon ee ~ane + 16,213 ‘210 
Aboyne-Clyde Rubber Estates of Ceylon Tune 30 ~~ "a Line! i ie x a re oa 0 m 
Beranang (Selangor) Rubber ......--- i j= 30 | 137 . 4 1,502 | 122 
Brooklands Selangor Rubber........-- | Tune 30 1,481 x os 2 ‘on an a o . Pe 153 | 50% 
Gan Kee Rubber Estate...... 0. ai oie ay »” its ws Ips. 18 Dr. 11:90 i : r 2 i. 1.572 | 636 
Padang Senang Rubber .....--++++++- p. } ‘4 5a sr 62 | 352 
Rassak (F. M.S.) Rubber .......+-+++ = . = a Ie a E 1, on r - ~ ies ib oe 
Ratanui Rubber... ........-0+eeeeeee une ove . ; , - ; = $2 \De ie 
Sungei Kari (Sumatra) Rubber....... - | June 30 82 Dr — 493 \Dr. 2.765 | 
Ss c t 227,023 | 33,323 
British & Burmese Steam Navigation Dec. 31 279,295 41,200 22,095 38,665 2,667 19,500 5 
Shops and Stores } 345,603 60,385 
Pvans (D. H.) & Co. .s.ssseeeese0e | ae a | 415,386 | ST T12 | T4100) 110.688 | 6,000 a it 764,301 | 7174885 
ewis’s Limited ........ccseeeecenses e ons , 36, “85, , 
Public Benet abt On. ...c2:000--+s | Dec. 29}, a3u75| Tans | hous | 37.968 | assis | 1500 | 0 i000 1 1azstt | 2430 
Robinson (Peter) ......-+seee+seeeers an 2 ton | Tas SL aoe 87892 10°00 "500 . : I+ 93 461 45317 
Re ae BGM. cccsnanee an = ise aren elem os aes $436 19.687 12} i000 | 4. 286. 346 4868) 
Saxone $ Davee tes Pere C. , 28, 6, | te 
Whiteley (William) Limited .......-+- Jan. 31 | 252,362 20,000 53,012 128.463 11.250 15,000 6 25,000 | + 
Tea 2 
i 7,993 | 22} Ss ae 97,729} 1,961 
Dhamai Tea Co.........655 sesecceccs [Dec al, 44 33,779 — 8.580 13,500 693 
sa | a6 | 4 170,871 | 39,853 | 
Pioming, RAG SCO, clic: | Dee | dsrsee| on | Tate) gaat | “Saso| sheer | ah |S 166.153 | 3395 
Heath (G. H.) & Co. ......scceeceesse Dee 31] 43.404 | 10,383 1830 os 4,500 11480 15 és ie $ 38.731 L657 
a DORON nb as 0s ch coendene> Dec. 29 859 , , ~ , , : 
Marchal (Thomas) Warlboc «21.2.2. “Dec. 31] 102:565| 2106 | 33018 | 60,276 | “S000 | 12,500] 25. | 25,000 — 101.217 | 23,079 | 
Marshall (Thomas) Mar i ¥ ss eee 
Taylor (C. F.) & Co. ....cscccssssccse | Dec. 31 66,016 6,653 45,022 114.0355 9,600 24,000 15 5,000 + 59,580 Seat 
Wolsey Limited ........sceeeeeeeeees | Dec 31] 136,570 34,138 45,538 87,968 | 16.875} (6) ~  |+ 149 519 361 | 
Trusts i 
American Trust a sitet bb nad : og 3 $69 oo 3.7 ‘PS 12.900 10,667 6} “9m if 578 a1.3e 
Average Trust Limited .............- ; J ° , eve ee . we 
Britich Assets Trust ......Ksbi Add Gs 9 15 385,712 ‘ 137,915 196,546 | 65,494 46,356 20 36,663 |— 369,534 a 
Broadstone Investment Trust ......... ~. ku 66,781 wes 16,207 71,126 15,969 | on ie ae i+ 66,249 5,52 
English & Scottish Investors ......... | Jan 3 51,356 = 20,939 43,022 | 11,532 | 8,250 5} odd + 49,965 20,275 
London & Clydeside Trust .........2. fey. 1 | 10L'sre 38.451 | 94,755 | 1L719| 15,000] 20 acy Fi oi 97.189 | 36.312 
London Border & General Trust ...... j Jan. 31 136,550 os 71.907 118,467 45,000 18,000 3 8,000 ir 126,579 es 
Loudon Stockholders Investment Trust. | Dec 31 37.253 . 20.875 | 32,595 | 9.900) 8.100 | 3 2.000 |+ 4,433 | 130) 
A TR a cs ctl a emeeinin ake | Dec. 31 = ose ae eH aaae Tat st ‘Kine it eae ont 
SI TE os sink a's sbsienewe when's Dec. 31 49,108 oo 401 ‘ } ; | 5, ; 
Scottish Ceatral lavesiment Tras. Jan 15/ 110,393 li 29.579 | 51,160 15,500 | : 4 5,000 | + 108.794 24,842 
Second Scottish American Trust ...... | Feb. 1] 100,035 ees 35,618 417,167 6,175 22,350 | 22 7,000 |+ 96, 359 
) | 49, 469 
Share & General Investment Trust .... | Jan. 15} 132,440 se 52,903 | 130.767 25,575 | 21,200 7 5,270 \* 124,859 
Newcastle & Gateshead Water Feb. 1] 441,053 | 149.721 | 255,471 || 75,262 76,170 | 98643, a a 435,876 | 149,340 
Southend Waterworks Co. .......sss0. | Dec. SE} 359.283 x | 95.605 | 463,401 48.134) 51373| 4 oe ae $29,519 | 85,252 
Other Companies | | 
Barratt & Co. ........csseseesecs ... | Dec. 31} 81435). 65,329 | 202,154 || 19,500}  35,100| 27 10,000 |+ 82,577 | 64,177 
Bovril Limited . . eter eeeesbeneey | Dec. > ae er | = a ‘ion ones 124 50,000 \+ _— ob 
British Industrial Plastics ............ | Sep. 280,681 ,600 328 IL 915 % ee i+ , oy 
~ « 2 | | > 15 
Co oc reene conc ns | Dec. 31 56,646 =| 26,943 32,905 5,500 | 5,000 | 10 16,000 |+ 53,413 22.6 
Consolidated Signal Co. .............. | Sept. 30 27,588 | sae | 27,214 | 28,614 | 6,426 21,077 23 aa a 27,597 a 
Copestake Crampton & Co. .......... - | Dee. 31 66,755 619 | 15,611 | 27,530 de 12,500 5 3 i} 13,69) ne 
SPOUSES Oe TR 6s. 6x0 cncngs wna | Dee. 31 69,290 | 867 = «12,173 | —s:19, 02 eve 11,000; Ill { : i+ 70,141} = 12,175 | 
Devas, Routledge & Co. .........++.2. | Dec. 31 oe ~ ate |. 5,464 | 29,078 Pate, 5.250 it | : + 15.731 | ai 
Piel SOE das eck ncbesarerad Dee. 31 28 248) =. 29,611 | 587 | 2,727 11,657 10,000 |— ‘one | 
Freeder Crtpe Paper Mills. ........... | Dec. 31 10,142 | 2,391 | 4,000 | 4,640 | 2,750 | ao he a iF 6,505 | ai 
Hine Parker & Co......5...... 00.0005 | Jan. 31 19,916}... 11,941 | 40,980 | 2,500, 8250; Th cence: 418 18,569 | baat 
Hooper, Struve & Co. .........0.2000. | Dec. 31} 13271} ... | 7,933] 9,553 4,000 4,000, 8 we jm 13,768) Oe 
ae & Compositions. ... Bee, 4 ned aes | 147,474 | 175,082 f ee | 122,935 | 23 10,000 | + ee | SL | 
ewis’s Royal ytecnmie: ... cs cde... Feb. i s i . | 638 67,151 300 5,600 | 35 * + ; 3,635 | 
Oakey (John) & Sons ...,,......20,.. | Dee. 31}. 43,553 . | 239381 35,368 3000! 16,073) 12 000 |— 56,647 | 26,861 | 
Pascall VNamedy Lienited dik bbedbade: 0 | Dec. 24.) 90,026 9,205 | 33,533 59,672 || 22,940 | 4,217 | r a 1} 121.688 28,516 | 
Peek Frean & Co. .......sss0..s00ee Dec. 31°} 266,568} 50,421 | 69,362, 124690 | 27.500 40,000, BE ik 361,866 | 1,28 
Pe te ee eee in Sek backs techn de Dee. = } pase rs j 17,020 | = 5,532 3,718 25 sas + 46,355 Lae 
PO AR BD BEAD a no ree's jonre-emeion | Sep. y | 054 | 12,652 | 13,610 | o¥e 8,750 | 1% | 4,000 _— 90, ! , 
Robinson (Thomas) & Son ........... Dec. 31 55,631 9,813 30,355 | 72,999 | 11,250 16,619 | i ne } 61,848 29,595 | 
Spratt's Patent —... ...... Dec. 31 96, 94,458 137,116 11,500 67 j 6 15,900 \¢ 16,220 75,720 | 
Steel Barrel Scammmels & Co... 2... ume 30} 91870| S500, 22.358) 27.275 || X38 | 13750! 910, 17,215 
Universal Asbestos Manufacturing. ... . | eon » 112,904 7,812 18,623 $1,601 2,748 | ihe ; 2 we LT A} 13,417 
Venesta Limited ............. soe... | Jume 30) 453,517 17,473.| 88,633) 264,848 || 1.000! 21.971) Jo 52'739 | 552, 61.769 B 
Winterbottom Book Cloth... 2.2.2.2! | Dec. 51 | 235,069 25,000, 195,399} 280,372 | 47880 100;597' 24 25,000. |+ 21,922 |.201,934 | 165.100 

i j++ — ---- Sea AD end eel hate i 
Totals (4000's) : \No. of Cos: i wa 
February 27, 1946, to March 13, 1946... | 77 | (12,644 | 893 | 4,931 7,501 t 1, 399 | 05 | a 989 + 11,924 | 4,390 | 
January 1, 1946, to March 13, 1946... . 287 68,214 2,758 30,195 45,410 i 5,473 i Fi 750 |. ane 3,130 {* 6710 | 4! 
County of London Electric Supply .... Dec. 31 | 2, 229,566 1,071,997 | 744,942 | 1.541.883 1 453 | 076 457,582 | 
Flectrical Distribution of Yorkshire ... | Dec. 31 372 . | 223,707 | 281,872 Pome | Totes ¥ eo oe iS nm9 ae 273 | 220,726 
Northmet Power Co. ............0... | Dec. 31. 928291 | 460,486 | 219,687 292,096 | 67,873 143,985! 9 vt Le $27,300 | 208,991 

e a i ft ot xm 
(6) 44 per cent. on “A” Ordinary (1 shares and 81d. per “B™ Ord. Is. units. (s) Rate not stated. t) £44,702 paid. Rate not stated. t Free 
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27,031 | 6. 
919 | Ni 
135,906 | It} 
15,529 
20,275 
6, 572 
62,920 
19,00) 
6,741 
14,204 
28,842 
34,315 
49, 369 
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149,340 | 385) 
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64,177 
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 Habeseente Apr. 1, 1946. 


(b) To be repaid July T, 1946. 
t yields after allowing for tax at 9s. in £ E =earliest date. 











- Wea | Price, | Price, | 
Net 
Prices, at . 
Year 1946 Name oi Security Hee oa r 1 BA. yl 
P. ar lw ¥ <2 | 19% | 1943 | 1946 
b ow ie Sh) Gs i 
British Funds* Ve TT 
1y | 100 © Conversion % 1944-494) |) E . . 
00, 100% , Wat Bonds 2 Pia (6) | E 100} 100 Se 
D0g | 1004 Nat. Det. 24 ej i aaa : 100 100 a 
4 | 100% War Bonds 2 aoa an : — 100 08 8 
2H 11k Conversion 3% et Bi . os 101g | 0 16 11 
1} | 1004 War Bonds 2: mS 1950 : 01 101% 018 8 
" 100 E xcheq uer . 961- 53. | E 100} 100 & 018 O 
af | 100) | War Bonds 2 % t981-83.|) E {201% | 101 |1 20 
it | 1008 War Bonds 24% 1952-54. | E | 101g | 101g | 1 211 
34 | 100} Funding a 1952-57. . E 102 102 jl ig 
tet crore | eee Berea 
, 02, Nat. 
ttt | War Loan 34, 195559). 1B | 1084 | 103Pxd] 14 3) 
Ma | 101g = Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65. E 104 } 1053 | 1 410) 
la, 9% Funding 24% a E 100% | 100xd 11 7 3) 
Mi 101; | Funding 3% 1959-69. . E | 104 103 § al 17 0) 
6 | 12 | Funding 4% 1960-90. E 116 | 0 19 10 | 
og, | 1014) Savings Bds. 3% 1960-10. E 104 103 1 7 44 
5 113) Victory Bonds 4% . ..... | t | 153 | 158) 1 31) 
4% 101 savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. E 104) 1033 } 18 9) 
5H 103, + War Loan 34% (aft. 1952)|| E 105g | 105% ji 3 4) 
2 109, Consols 4% (after 1957) .. | E | 12) | 124 |}1 0 4) 
9% 106, Conv 34% (after 1961)... E LO8hxd’ 1083 xd! 1641 
M103, Treas. Stk. 3% (aft. 1966), E | 103ftxd) 103}xd 1 8 10 | 
Fig Local toape veneer] 0 | S8Mxd "99 ee 
nO _0C: OS -aeteop apes x 
* uP Consols 23% «5+. s-+-4+-- tl U 95jxd 93gxd 19 5} 


A= _A=Septe mber 15, 1946. }¢ Average life life 7 yrs. 6 mths. — 








Prices, Prices, Year 
Year 1945 ae to 
igh | Low “High | Low _ 
Dy | 105§ | 100 
D3} | a 106s 103t 
5 | 13 | 16g | 114 
i; | 104 =| 07h | 105 
} | 9 | 10) 993 
Dl; | 100 «=| 102g «| 1005 
2 | 99% «103 «| 100 
6 | 948 «=| «100 97 
100-1024 | 1004 
9, | 95 44 
67; || 784 13 
|| 434 40 
63 | «67h | «64 
24 29 25 
47h | 67h 2 
90 93} | 91 
65 76 73 
| 73 || 80 75 
Prices, i, Pigta 
Year 1946 Last two 
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to Mar. 12), 








| low” ( 
| 40 Ni 
| st Nil ¢ 
c 
| ; a 
106} || 2ha 
26 | 24 
\= | he 
| a 
| 2} 2¢ 
| 86/6 | Tha 
| i at 
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6 
| 32/6 | 4 é 
la 
| 4: 
a 
2 Nil ¢ 
64 
he 
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50 
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\{ i} Price, | Price, 
| Name 0: Secur.tv | 5 _ —_ 
foley | 1946 | 1946 | 
| Bom. & Col. Govts. | 
‘\Austratia 34% 1965-69...../| 104 105 
|New Zealand 3}% 1962-65.|| 105 106 
Nigeria 4% 1963.......... i 116 116 
(South Africa 34% 1954-59..), 107 107 
th tion Stocks | 
| Birmingham 23% 1955-57..|; 101 101 
||Bristol 3% 1988-63 vielen s « | 102 102 
ese 3% 1963-66...... | 102 103 
if it area i i in alid ' 100 100 
‘Liverpool 3% 1954-64..... 102 102 
Foreign Governments | 
larrentne 34% Bas. 1972. . 95 95 
Austria 44% Gtd. 1934-59. 74 734 
nee 4% 1889 A, Int. 15%!) 42 41 
\Brazil 5°, 1914 A, Int. 3 6 66} 66 
| Chile 6% (1929) 24, 0 -48%.! 264 28 
Chinese 5% 1913.......... (| 605 594 
: Portuguese External 3%. +) 94 | 94 
4% Sealed Bonds... “| 14 | 13h 
fruguay 3% Asserted....) + 8 .| . 80 
|| Price, | Price, 
Name of Security “ — 
1946 1946 














ways i 
rtofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pf.. 414 41} 
.A. Gt. Stho. Ord. Stk. . 10 10} 
San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....... 55 53 
an. Pacific Com. $25...... $25 $25 
at Western Ord. Stk. 55 55} 
G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 110 ill 
L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk.. | 53} 
L.M.S, Ord. Stock Sodensetk 28 273 

M.S. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk.. ‘ 
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(k) cheaes 2}% tax free yield basis, 






(ce) Last two yearly. divs. (a) 
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45/- | 39/6 Nil c 
107/6 | 94/44 |) 5 b 
31/6 | 28/9 || 12pa 

/- | 68/9 || 10 b 
84/0} | 78/6 || t2h6 





ial payment 10% from War 
im) Yield basis, 80%. 










Last two 
‘Jan, lto Mar. 12) Dividends Noses of Security 
i High | Low (a) (b; fe) 4H ft 
; eo 
oogs 51/6 i 868 b} a| aot Wilcox Ord f1 (}.. 

9 | 43/6 || 3he 1646 Dooce aesy d. £1. 
IS | 21/6 | 3h t64 6 | 0) Ord. 10/- + 

- /94| a} Laird Ord. Stk: $/- 
oe | 2e | cher as «ft ses Ord. Stk, ae] 
28/14 | 25/ I hel net Worthen ane Ord c iat.) 

| 43/9 | 41/3 i 76 4 «\dguest ee rd. Stk. £1), 
34/- | 30/3 Tha! 12} 'Hadfields Ord. Stk, 20/- ...., 
23/3 | 22/03 6c; 7 ¢ | Harland & W. Ord,$t | 
21/6 | 20/44 | 5b! . 24a \\Powell Dufiryn Orch Ste. £1)! 
%6/- 41/6 |, t4)0. 2h idtaveley Coal Ord, St 
§8/3 | 56/- |) 4 c| 12} c Stewarts and Lloyds 
28/- 27/43 | 8hc} Bh e Summers (J.) ‘A’ Ord. § i 
59/9 | 53/9 8 6} 4 a\\Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. fl... 
12/- 10/ 70}! 12h¢} 12) ¢ | Thomas and Bald. Ord. ~ 
25/10} 23/- 5§5| 24 United Steel Ord. Stk. £1.. 
22/1, 18/lp i) 6 6] 4 Pe Sth. IO ccs. 

extiles 

| 13/8} | 12/ 10}), Nil ¢} Ni Bieachers Assn. Ord. Stk. | 

| 26/6 | @7- -@-et Ss "Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. £1! 

|| 36/- 33/7 15 c|} 8 ¢ |\British Celanese Ord. 10/-.. 

| 54/6 1 S276 SbF a Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. (1. 

57/10} §3 104) @a| 5 b \Courtaulds Ord. Stk. 41... . \ 

| 36/6 | 34/9 | 2hb} 2h a | English S. Cotton Ord. es: i 

| 24/7§ | 21/43 || = SBe 4 c \Pine Cotton Spns. ‘| 

|| 449 | 4/1 | 2he 5 b Hoyle (Jorhuc) Ord. St Stk. oan 
38/6 | 35/3 || Te} Thc \Lancs. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1. .1) 
°6/- | 89/ | 20 ¢] 1%} c \Patons & Baldwins Ord. £1. | 

_, Electrical Manufactg. | 
61/9 | 56/- 10 cl} 10 - | Assoc, Elect. Ord. Stk. £1. . 
41f— | 43f—-W ves |B. Ins. & Calienders. Ord. ‘al 
31/6 | 29/14 |} ~ 7}@} 16 6 \Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. Pra 
56/- | 52/6 | 10 c| 10 ¢ \English Electric Ord. Stk. £1) 
95/- | 92/9 | lige] Ihe General Electric Ord. Stk. 1! 
Gas and Electrici | 

44/1) | 31/6 |, 8 al i |\County of London Stk. 

(6 | 25/6 || 34d} abe | Edmundsons Ord. Stk. < | 
22/1) | 20/44 |) 2ha) b Gas sae Soe Stk. fi... 
33/3 31/6 | 2 a) 44 0! \North-East Electric Stk, fi.) 
38, | 34/3 | 5 b| 3 a|Scdttish Power vee Stk. Sth i}. ] 

| } | Motor and | 
38/63 | 34/6 || 20 ci % | Austin ‘A’ On Stk _ 
29/9 | 26/3 | The cIB.S.A. Ord. Stk. {1........ 
14/6 | 13/44 6 b ‘ a | Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10 “| 
|| 38/3 | 35/- 10 cj 10 ¢ |)De Havilland Ord. Stk. {1. 
43/9 | 39/6 6 ¢ 6 ¢ |\Ford Motor Ord. Stk. “3. 
17/9 | 16/2} 15 a| 17} 6) Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/-.. 
86/3 | 83/9 2ha 124 6 |iLucas (Joseph) Ord. £1... .. “| 


+74 b ||Morris Motors 5/- Ord. Stk.'! 
20 ¢ Jolt Pps Dees Stk. £1.. {| 


o} \\Cunard Or. Stk oS A wen 
6 ||Elder D. Lines Hides Ord. ji 
c | Furness, Withy — Stk. £1| 
b iP. & O. Def. Stk. {1........ | 

¢ | RoyalMail Lines ra Stk. £1) 

| |\Union Castle Ord. Stk. ai. 

Tea and Rubber i 
Nil ¢ | rg Dutch of Java £1....)} 
i b | Jokai (Assam) Tea {1...... | 
Ni cll don Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.. I 
Nil c ||Rubber Pitns. Trust {1..... i 
Nil ¢ | United Sua Betong {1...... \ 
Oil 


VMeonnmy 


15 a! | Angio-Iranian Ord. Stk. os; i 
174 & | Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/-. . {| 
24 a ||Burmah Oil Ord, Stk. i 
j2ha | Shell Transport Ord. Stk. £1) 
10 b} |Trinidad Leaseholds {1..... 
Miscellaneous 








25/14 | 20/- || 1246] 7} Assoc. British Picture 5/- 

8/- | 54/6 |, 10 ¢| 10 c|/Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1. 
88/9 | 76/- { 244| 1246 | Barker (John) Ord. £1... ... 
60/- | 55/1, | 30 324 c | Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-.. 
39/9 | 38/6 || 7 6| 2 a/||British Aluminium Stk. {1.. 
125/- |113/9 || ¢10§c fll ¢ | Brit -Amer. Tobacco Ste ii) 
89/1} | 82/9 | 8 6| 8 a} British Oxygen Ord. Stk. £1! 
yoz2 | 95 || 4 | 4 c|\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk...... | 
168/14 157/6 || 12ha@| 22} 6 | Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 ....... 

| al | 40 c| 10 a | De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. il 

56/ 51/- 8 c| 8 c¢|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. {1 
| 36/3 | 30/4] 8 cl 8 ¢ |iElee. & Mus. Ind. Stic. 10/-. 
25/6 | 22/6 6 ¢ 7 'Gaumont British Ord, 10/-. 

| 47/- 43/- 1234 b \Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/- 
110/-  |106/3 a6 3 12h b 'Harrisons & Cros. Def. fl. ' 
ll 9/33 | 8/- 3 ¢| 3 ¢|\Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-. 
41/- 37/- 5 b 3 a \\Imperial Chemical Ord. {1.. 
8 | 7 +74a\ +100 |\Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1. . “| 
$1 -60 c $1 60 c |International Nickel n. 
53/1} 48/6 5 ¢| 5 c |\Lever & Unilever Ord. es | 
65/- | 59/ 10 c| We n Brick Ord. £1...... 
83/-. | 10/- 25 b| 15 a \\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.... 
97/6 | 95/- 124b| 5 a|Metal Box Ord. Stk. £1..... 
97/24 | 92/6 Tha 124 b Murex 1 attests 
43/9 | 40/- || 20 c| 25 ¢|Odeon Theatre Ord. 5/-.... 
38/9 | 35/7h | 7hb| 2ba 4Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/—. 
16/- | 13/3 te 10" 5 rate & Lyle Ord. Stic fl.. 
42/6 | 39/- 15 c| 15 c\\Triplex Safety Glass 10/-... 
laos’ 1111/3 |} 10 @{(d)l Investments Ord. £1. . 
86/- | 79/6 3ja tie urner & Newall Ord. {1.. ./) 
| 51/14 | 43/9 ||(4)17}6| Tha ||United Molasses Ord. 6/8... 
| /- | 40/9 4 c| 4 ¢\\Wall Paper Defd. {1....... 
92/9 | 80/1 || 10 a| 45 ee Of. inuiias 
68/9 | 63/3 | 35 b| 27@ Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-. 
97/6 | 86/3 || l2b¢ 2 ¢ |\Cons. Glds. of S. Africa £1. . 

20 115 || 304 b \\De Beers (Def.) 24. saad oct 
sor 31/103!) 324 43 |Randfoatein O . 

1 m% || 10 4 ny 3 Rhokana Corp. eke 

Nil ¢ il c |}Roan elope 
ne me 45 a a : Sub Nigel Ord. ope 8 anrticiae 
oe 12 5/6 6 ‘Union Cp. 12/6 fy. Bf Fe ae 
6} i | a Iw. Witwatersrand 2/6...../) 





Coatingeaties Reserve. (e 
{n) Yield basis, 69-58%. 


Price} Price, | Yield, 
Mar. |. Mar. | Mar. 
a te 
1946 = -1946._| 1946 
Ta ¢€ 
voy. | G/~ 140 0 
43/9 | 44/3 }9 0 9 
2/6 | 29/33 8 6F 
11/3. | VWi/oxd''5 6 6 
fe | 25/3 |6 6 9 
93/9 | 94/3 |4 49 
2%/-xd| 25/9 |6 4 3 
41/9 | 42/6 |5 3 0 
33/- 32/9 |612 0 
22/9 | 23/- |6 1 9 
21/- | 21/- | 7 12 0 
42/6xd| 42/6 |3 5 St 
56/- | 56/- | 4 9 3 
28/- | 28/- |6 8 0 
58/6 | 59/6 |4 0 6 
11/747) Ms 7 «1 8 
23/3 | 23/9/6114 6 
20/9 | 22/- | 410 6 
3yj- | 23/- | Na 
25/--| 25/6 | 3-18 6 
/- 4/6 12°66 
53/6 54/- 235 3 
A/S | S5/- | 2146 
35/- | 35/-- 1217 0 
22/6 | 22/6 } 311 0 
4/3 4/3 |310 6 
35/6 | 3576 14 4 6 
93/9 | %/- | 313 9 
59/- | 61/- |3 5 3 
46/6 46/9 _ 
3/6 4 30/6 43-133 
sa4/- | 54/- 1314 0 
93/9 | 93/9 1314 6 
42/-xd\ 42/- | 415 0 
28/6 | 28/6 |4 2 3 
21/9 /- |410 9 
33/- | 32/6xd' 4 6 0 
37/6 | 31/6 |4 5 3 
%/9 | %/- |3 9 3 
28/9 | 28/9 15 4 0 
13/4} 13/4 |7 8 0 
37/6 | 37/9 |5 6 O 
40/6 | 40/- |3 0 0 
1i/- |} 16/7419 7 9 
85/- | 85/- | 310 6 
42/9 | 42/- |2 1 9f 
101/3. | 101/3 | 319 0 
2j/- }.27/- |51l 0 
37/9 | 37/9 1415 6 
27/9 | 27/9 |4 6 8 
49/6 | 50/- |4 0 0 
%/- | 2/- |412 0 
24/9 | 24/9 | 4 09 
22/6 | 22/3 | Nil 
40/6 | 39/- 15 2 6 
y- | ¥- Nil 
25/6 | 25/6 Nil 
41/10}; 42/6 Nil 
1 
%/3 | 97/6 | 4 2 0 
29/9 | 29/3 |5 2 6 
70/74 | 69/44: 312 0 
79/ 79/44 |1 5 Of 
102/6 | 100/7|219 9 
3 | 23/3 |4 6 0 
/- | 311 3 
} Sead 87/6 | 3 8 6 
51/6xd| 59/6 | 214 6 
39/- | 39/- | 412 0 
118/9 | 1118/9 }127 6 
87/6 | 88/- 1312 6 
964 9%} 4 211 
162/6 | 162/6 |4 6 0 
10 104 1317 0 
/ 55/6 | 218 0 
32/9 | 32/3 |}2 9 3 
23/9 | 23/9 |219 9 
4/6 | 47/- |3 3 9 
108/9xd| 108/9 | 214 0 
9/3 7- |16 8 
40/6 i319 0 
7 |2 6 9 
$49xd 13 4 6 
51/3 ;}317 9 
62/6 ;3 2 6 
19/44 12 9 3 
96/3 312 6 
96/3 4 3.0 
40/- 218 6 
31/6 213 3 
14/6 312 6 
41/9 311 3 
122/6 313 3 
83/- 30 0 
49/6 640 
42/- 118 0 
92/- ‘3 10 
(‘5 0 Om 
{;216 6 
714 0 
(414 0 
(3 5 0 
Nil 
819 
13 40 
Nil 
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«GGREGATE ASSET> 
at 3tst March, 1945 
£74.435,576 ¢ 







Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter, General Manager. 














REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 415,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCRED ~ + aheaene.cee 
(1944 Accounts) 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


The Institute for Reseatth “ti Agricultural Economics has two 
vaca, for University ora cen engaged in research, Salaries 
acc to qualifications and experience.—Particulars from 
Secretary, Agricultural cs Institute, Parks Road, Oxford, 


en $$ 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite So aupllene for the Readership in Sociolo ge, 
at the London Schoo nomics and Political Science io 
salary can ao we obtained by those why apply to the University Pines 
information). lications must be received not later than April 11, 
1946, by the eile ic Registrar, University of London, Senate House, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars should be obtained. 


LOUGHBOROUGH COLLEGE 
Principal—Dr. H. Schofield, M.B.E. 
DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION. 


Applications are invited for the post of Staff Tutor, to conduct classes 
and gemerably. to gant in the organisation of Aduit Education in the 
County of Leicest 

Salary poenmmettthinis £400 to £600 per annum, according to experience 
and quaiifications. 

Preference will be given to applicants with qualifications in Economics 
or Economic History. 

Form of application and further particulars may be obtained from 
the megunrer. 














MPERIAL CHEMICAL. INDUSTRIES LIMITED are seeking the 
services of a Statistician for employment in or near London. 
Applicants should be University uates (or equivalent education), 
under 35 years of age, and must have practical experience of drawing 
detailed. conelusions. from personnel records and statistics, and be 
capable of ne financial and other implications gens the 
Compan, 2 policy and practice. The successful candidate will 0 
requ control the Company’s Central Staff Records Section, where 
sdasiniatrntive ve ability is required. Salary according to age and experi- 
eace.—Apply, by letter only, 50 LCI. Lid, Central Department, 
Welwyn Garden City, H 


yan TIVE STAFF COLLEGE APPOINTMENT OF 

a ee PTs BOO per are tree Pg the eet of 
um, wi a owances 

Paciee Se suitable he guarters a the Cote The Principal 
e — ceneutive: rm in ieloes: responsible ~~, both 

internal control external or for the organisation of the 


omens and aed appropriate duties; for takin 
work of instruction. ye the qual meneed oot aie ae 


tor leadership experience and theoretical knowled, > mn F ganisation 
administration. suitable academic and cultural teekerountt 


Further particulars can be on The Secretary to the Court 


of Governors, 40, Berkeley Square, W.1. oaeeeP 
reach the Secretary not later than May ist, 1946. een rn 


ee 


i TATISTICA™ CLERK to take” passe -of anaes py aoe 


req' 
statis sect of 
page oes: day week Wits Ri padi yh 
Economist, Bre House, Lapeeatee London, W.C:: 


SO te es 








GTAFF INSTRUCTORS (male), fluent ween kag sree. segunet Ses for 
mporary posts i | 30 miles of 
Residential eibeieeantintion oa Britieh bone born, 


and hold an Honours de a eee 
national relations. Teach _ experience meten pone or ‘inter- 
mencing at to £690 per Pm according to 


ications, which must be in writ 
d of qualifications and and quoting HM 
logical order of posts held), ‘a 
to. the Ministry of Labour and Monae 
1-8, Tavistock Square, London, C1. 


"Demabamn’ totie Lanieias Pere <a 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place 5 eee ly by 












an ries, 
antage. Salaries, con. 
b Aes Sri we. - 2S. full 





THE ECONOMIST, March 16, 19g 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


‘NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that the -Ordinar 
id-rs will be held in the Bank's L erat petting of 
London, E.C., on y, 26th March, 1946, at Twelve 0 Oeloce oe 
receive the Accounts to ‘Stat ber, o_ with the relative te Fon 
Auditors; and fo ene acral purposes + Ro ‘leet Directors; 10" appa 
Auditors; ‘or 
- By — of the Board, 


ae Lond 
26, Bishopsgate, London, BCR tth March, 1946. on Manager 


ee a 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
The Transfer Books will be CLOSED from 15th to 26th Marg. 1% 


both days inclusive. 
" By Order of fy Poort, 
Cc. le ING, Setretary. 
2 & 3, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. &th March, 1946. 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the sixty-eighth Ordinary Geng ' 
Meeting of the Shareholders will be held at the Company's offices, g 
Avenue Fouad ler, Alexandria, on Monday, 8th April, 1948, at half-pex 
four in the afte:noon, for the .1ansaction of the ordinary business q 
the Company, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 

Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to 
represented at the meeting must deposit their share warrants in 
before 25th March, 1946, or in Alexandria before Sth April, 194, wi 
after the meeting, at the National Bank of . 6, er William 
Street, London E.C.4, or at the National Bank Esyt exandris 
or at some other approved bank in London or Al 

By Order of the 
ROBERT WALTON, Manager, 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, 2ist January, 1946. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. "(Incorporated a 
Canada with Limited Liability.) NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. th 
Sixty-fifth Annual General eeting of the Shareholders of this Co 
pany, for the election of Directors to take the places of the 
Directors and for the transection of business generally, will be 
on Wedn the first day of May next, at the principal office of te ! 
Company, at fontreal, at 12 o’clock roon. The inary Stock Transy 
Books will be closed in Montreal, Toronto, New York and London¢ 
3 p.m. on Tuesday, the ninth day of April. The Preference Stock Bom 
will_be sonar in a -eeee £ the same time, All books will be reopen 

on Thursda second day of May. By Order of the Board, F 
BRAMLEY,  becretary, Montreal, March 11, 1946. 
(QBCRETARY-CHIEF ACCOUNTANT sires ‘im rtant industrial: 
commercial appointment, A.S.A.A., F.C.LS., A.C.W.A. (36), Heow- 
mist; Wide experience costing, tinance. gnats practice, Compay 
Law, Commercial Law. Income Tax, E.P.T., mechanised metha 
budgetary control, standard costs, modern methods of managemet 
oe. “TE ay. The Economist, Brettenham Hovse, Lancaster Plat 
ion, W.C.2. 


~~ ee 


R.ECON. S., Economist (Goneeiiom). linguist, highly specialist 
¢ and with wide motere: Ss S ay trede and payments, 
services; past work includes uring Continental Siaraiion 
Oxford; intricate barter and deblockment operations; industrial locatia 
advice; market research; research »1d advice for Allied Government 
on international scale,—Box 186, The Econcmist, Bretienham How 

Lentheter Place, London, W.C.2. 
















-ENRY “ROSSWICK & co. Surveyors end Estate Agents, “Sl 

Maddox Street, London, W.1, require immediately. for importa 

multiple concern commencing post-war expansion, SHOPS in 

positions in London, suburbs and Provinces.—Send ful! details, wi 

et MAY ate 001-3 Rosswick & Co., 35-37, Maddox Street, Lonéa 
: ir 





























A@s MAN, bedbeerelinat of Law, Journalism, Economics, nagotii 
executive ability. ex-Parliamentary Candidate, some capital. wit 
discuss post denmading 1 copouatpitity’ and initiative.—Box 16, '™ 
Economist, Brettenha ouse, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 
\XPORT TRADE.—THE MERCANTILE YEAR BOOK and Direcon 
of. Exporters, the stasdard work mi. snee 1887. Published 
November and now reprinted 7 ne of names 
on ees the world. th ane, their 
country. are oT 
post 1 fae Et Lindley Jones an and 58 “Bishopegate 


7 ‘GOOD HEATING FOR EVERY HOME” EXHIBITION 


A striking exhibition of new ideas and appliances for comfort in 
home. Heatin mokeless ful 
ine l-7"'Mareh 18 NSO Ee Maortioaiturel: Hall. vi 











a 


Rosstan taught by a Russian.—_HAM.3801. 


CONOMIST and statistician secks t: exp. market rhet reve 
E ad aed lity ¢ontrol in reandardinns mane prcduto gcton. Bee 

Forces in in GB): Czech, ‘Bnglish, French ent” 
Box 1 11, The 





» Brettenham House, Lancaster for Place, 
Renee tied ens ees i - —— 
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DEGREES. QUIETLY. in your owe heme, by muti : 
: rhea heart te erat ca Soe 
pensive tuition also given fob 


"- ‘guladdon, Civil Service 
_ 400 page FREE book * 
Coltege {end mB) Sata 


~ 
po-seneseiagegypresenesieeasastaispeenbaidiesmademniediaecsietae ete a Rt tee ecaenatnepeeesee 
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York, 6—Satirday, March i 





